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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, DIRECTORY MEDICAL « QOOLS. 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. ....Special attention 
iven to Church, Co — Academy Bells..... 

filustrated Catalogue sent 18 zz 


MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


For Churches, &c., known to the public since 1826, are 
made at “ THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY,” 
West Troy, N.Y. New Mountings. 
Sree. No Agencies. 


A NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


¥UST READY, 


SCHMITZ'S GERMAN GRAMMAR, 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR THE 
Practical Study of the German Language. 


By Prof. J. A. & H. J. SCHMITZ. 
12mo. Half Roan. $1.50. 


The aim of this work is the same as that of other German 
Grammars: to impart to the student a knowledge of reading, 
writing, and speaking the German language correctly ;—but 
it claims to be, and is pronounced, superior to any previously 

blished, being more practical and systematic, with special 
improvements in its arrangement for study. 


*,* Liberal terms for introduction. For sale by Book- 
sellers generally, or will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price by 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
38b 715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


“Royal Songs.”’ 


We have just issued a new SINGING- BOOK for 


Sunday Schools 


and family use. It has been prepared for us by experienced 
musicians, and will, we think, meet the wants of those who 
use a singing-book for purposes of worship. 

It has a department intended expressly for 


Infant Classes, 


giving music suited for them. 
It is a book of 160 pages, printed on toned paper, from 
new type, and is sold at the popular price of 


$30 per Hundred Copies. 


Single copies for examination sent post-paid on receipt of 
30 Cents. 

Published by the AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
and for sale at their 


New Store, 23 Franklin St., Boston. 
JUST OUT: 
Song Tablet, 


Irvinc Emerson, author of “SO 
A perintendent of Music in the Public Schools ef Hartford. 
for Hich anp GraMMAR SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, 

SINGING, AND SINGING SCHOOLS. 

y mn up; taini 
vid for the low ce Fury 
agate of above books sent prepaid on receipt of pri 
GR on (as most conveni nt) the publishers, BROWN & 
Grand Street, New BER GAMER 
ew ; 

36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Robt. Clarke & Co.... Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Have just published 


American State Universities: 
THEIR ORIGIN AND PROGRESS. 


A History of Con ional University Land Grants....The 
Rise and Development of the University of Michigan. 
-.+-Hints Toward the Future of the American Univer- 
sity System. 

By ANDREW TEN BROOK. 
ian of the University of Michigan. 


1 vol. 8vo, Cloth. Price $3.50. 


“So far as our knowledge extends, no other writer has 
wrought in the same field, certainly none with more compact 
and satisfactory results. ........ He has evidently given close 
study to the subj and deals with it with a confident 
strength that speaks thorough equipment.—Z #terary W orld. 


ALSO 


Essays on Educational Reformers 
By ROBT. HEBERT QUICK. 


I. Schools of the Jesuits. II. Ascham, Montaigne, Ratick, 
Milton. III. Comenius. IV. Locke. V. Rousseau’s 
Emile. VI. Basedoro and the Philanthropin. VII. 
Pestalozzi. VIII. Jacotot. IX. Herbert Spencer.— 
X. Thoughts and Suggestions about Teaching Children. 
XI. Some Remarks about Moral and Religious Educa- 
tion. XII. Appendix. 


1 vol., r2mo, Cloth. Price $2.00. 


“We have read this book through twice. We do not see 
how intelligent parents, teachers, and school directors can 
afford to be without it.’’—A antic Monthly. 


The above books sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the 


prices. 
ROBT. CLARKE Publishers, 
39a CINCINNATI, Onno. 


Important New Books. 
Annals of a Fortress. 


By VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 
Author of “The Story of a House.” 


85 Illustrations, several in Color. 8vo; $5.00. 


** His book is a popular review of the progress of the mili- 
tary art, so far as relates to the construction of fortifications 
po their reduction. It abounds with episodes of the most 
dramatic character, exhibiting the manners and customs, the 
wars, the political intrigues, the social conditions, and the in- 
stances of courage, fidelity, love and constancy which embel- 
lished or exalted the several periods in which the fortress 
that he describes underwent its various mutations. The book 
is absorbing as a novel, and twenty-fold as useful, since it is 
a faithful reproduction of historical facts of great interest and 
importance.’ —V. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 


VICTORIAN POETS. 


By E. C. Stepman. 1 vol., 12m0; $2.50. 


The leading poets included in Mr. Stedman’s survey are 
Alfred Tennyson, Walter Savage Landor, Robert Browning, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Thomas Hood, Matthew Ar- 
nold, “ Barry Cornwall,” Robert Buchanan, William Morris, 
A. C. Swinburne, and D. G. Rossetti. It also embraces, 
very fully, the minor poets and schools of the period, and is 
designed, with its copious notes and index, to serve as a com- 
plete guide-book to the poetry of the Victorian era. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 

394 JAS. R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
PRINCE’S HILL 

Family and Day School, 

BARRINGTON CENTRE, R.7/. 

_ Fall Term of sixth School year commences first Monday 
“ISAAC F. CADY, A.M., Principal. 


Something New For Children. 


PICTURE MUSIC CARDS 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO TEACHE 
Sample package “ Rewarp Sonas,” ......... wee cents. 
ample package “ Music 30 cents. 


The above sent post-paid to Teachers on receipt of price. 


Address G. N, BORDMAN, 2: Cornhill, Boston. 38d | 27 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Vy 

Is one of the largest and most successful Hygienic Institu- 

tiens in ica, and for invalids seeking healt and Teach- 

ers desiring to live simply and enjoy country life amid beau- 

tiful scenery and the purest of water and air, at reasonable 

cost, it is not equaled in its advantages anywhere. Send six 


cents in stamps for fine steel engravings of place, and circs- | 


lars, testimonials, etc. Address, as abo 


JAMES H. JACKSON. 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c 


OSTON UNIVERSITY—Wws. F. Warren, LL.D., 
President. For information concerning any 
address the iate Mass. 
School of Theology— Rev. d: E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. 5. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, |. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W. Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 15th. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


ARLE‘ON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 
sexes. Address the President, J.'W. Sraowe, D.D. 
D#Bvsr COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 

Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad 
dress the President, A. D. Smrrn, D.D., LL.D. 


ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
“~~ For information address Dr. J.V. Lansina, Albany, N.Y. 
BELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICALCOLLEGE 

New York City. For circular and information apply to 


Austin Jx., Secretary. 


cLectIc MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes The Medical Eclectic, 
#8 PP. $1.50 year. Specimen copies furnished. A 
opert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
For circulars address Joun A. Murpny, M.D. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. H. 
Fitz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 


EW YORK HOMC@OPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information 
J. W. Dowtinc, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 
USivERarre OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical eg on For circulars and information 
ddress Prof. C. 1, Parpgg, 426 East 26th street. 


AMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. For cata- 
4+ logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


ROwARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional de nts, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lancston, LL.D., acting-Pres’ t. 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Grorce F. Macoun, D. 


TNDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champai, ii. Jj. M. LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL ae 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


COLLEGE, Galesburg, Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
Newton BATEMAN, Pres’ t. 


For cata- 


COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. 
om 4 logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMAN. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, 1. W. ANDREws. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. Crark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowier, D.D., Prest. 
Colt. of Lit, and Science Prot. D. Bonbright A.M., Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., mid 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Elien M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
Db. Sen. Prof. 


College of Law—Hon. pdge H. LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. 5. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fis A.M., Principal. 


Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 


phia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. 
Dean, P. 0. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Phil- 
adel E. Rocsrs, 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 
ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific 

Address D. H. Cocurane, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 

Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 

R. RuGGiss, Hanover, N. H. 


ege. orough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Staey, Schenectady, N. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

Entrance examinations <7 22 and 23. SAMUEL 
Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 
ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL —Scientific D 

of Lafayette Coll., Easton,Pa. Address T. Green, LL. D. 

REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 

all Schools of Science. A. CoLtn, 1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 

ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 

Drowns, Troy, N Y._ 

SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 


GcHooL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. Cuanpvsr, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


Wasa ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BurBAN«k, Prin. 


Rocsssras UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


T. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton, N. Y. 
Admits both sexes to the ful] College course. Address 
A. G. Gaines, D.D., President. 25 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
i) Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 


ized: 

ll. of Lib’] Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL_D., Pres’t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 

For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 

GQ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 

the Presi- 


the care of Friends. For catalogue address 
dent, Epwarp H. Mai, Swarthmore, Penn. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. For catalogue, etc., ad Avex. Burns, Prest. 


urs COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Capen, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. Forcatalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brakety,Ph.D. 


ridgeport, Conn. Superior advantages ine part- 
ment. re circulars, address the Prin., Miss Emity NEgLson. 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (near Boston). Delightful home. Supe- 
rior advantages. ‘Terms reasonable, Qe 
24 Address Cuarvgs C. Bracpon, Principal. 


MArLEwooD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 
READ INSTITUTE, for Sr | Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
and con- 


A School of a very high order in every 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’! College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. BuckHam, Pres. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and Science, apply to . STILLE, iB, Provost, or 


England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 


all d ents thoroughly sustained ; a of twelve su- 
Send catalogue. A Prof. H. 
Principal. 15 


(TaLeEn LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized 4 half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 


Prof. J. P. Lesiey, D., of Faculty 


‘W MARYLAND COLLEGE for stu- 

dents ef both sexes in se departments, each 

having full corps of instructors. J.T. Warp, D.D., Presi- 
dent, Westminster, Md. 27 

W runs COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 

Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 

For information apply to P. A. CHApBoURNE, Pres’t. 


President, JoszpH CUMMINGS, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 
alogues, etc., address the President. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., | yy 


“MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the Jest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and ELocuTion within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
usic lessons, and who are positively m no progress. 
Pgrersitea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
ded to teachers and students ef Music. Applican 


y4tz COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
‘and information address F. B. Dexrer, Secretary. 


ts be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 281 Columbus Ave., Boston, 152% 


| 
= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


study. 


il 


NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 

Prest. John Adams. for College in the 

most thorough | manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 
D ARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spaucpine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 


prepared over 600 wT en College. ddress 

W. S. Smrru, Cazenovia, N 
Cw. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 
Instruction thorough. J. A. SHores, A.M., Princ. 
yyiston 


study. 
HALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 

street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, M 
The different departments, Kindergarten, a and 
Upper, te pupils of sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. 
sections of Upper Department. 1" 


GROVE HAVEN, CONN. 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Established in 1820. Reopens September 22d. 
29m > Miss Marta P. Monrort, Principal. 
Gilmanton, N. H. 88th 
school year, commencing Aug. 2sth. Presents superior 
advantages. Apply to W. A. Dasense, Principal. 26m 
GaBriacE INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific Scheol. For 
catalogues address Benj. F. Mitts, A.M., Principal. 


REENWICH Greenwich, R. 1. 
Preparatory Department ion Uni 

students of both sexes for any Musical Musica! 
Commercial departments. Address 


a D. Biaxgs- 

Les, Principal. 10 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 

pursuits, B. _Mercatr, Superintendent. 9 


C VALLEY INSTITUTE, M 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Gi 
care and imstruction. Address 


Parental 
in J. K. 


Special students received in all | $60.00 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- | 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term | 
begins 187 ore closes July ist. The Spring term 
is a readin chiefly by rec- 
itations. term begins October 21st, 1375. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. 8S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. i ne 2. Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. 

Prine. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 

FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. S term, 
; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00; 
Demonstrator’ s ticket, $5.00; Graduation 
further information address C. A. LINDSLE 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. < 


PULTE HOMEOPATHIC COLLEGE 


Corner Seventh and Mound Sts., 
CINCINNATT, 


The regular session 
commences Sept. 30th 
and continues till the 
middle of February. 
Special clinical course 
begins Sept. 15th. 

The special feature 
» of this College is the 
attention paid to C/in- 
ical /nstruction—the 

= advantages for which, 

in Cincinnati, are un- 

sur 

_ The expense to the 
student in attending 


Bucxtiyn, A. 
EW BRITAIN SEMIN ARY. A Family ‘end Day 
School for young ladies. Address D. N. Camp, New 
Britain, Conn. 28 m_ 


Princeton, N. J. Term opens Sept. 8th. ddress the 
Principal, Cc. J. Cotims, or Rev. Harris, 

Treasurer of the College. jo m 


Sere (N. ¥.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 


ns Sept. 8, 1875. New Gymnasium. $400 per year. 
| for circular to Messrs. Wricut & Donavp. 4om 


New Brunswic 


A Boarding and Day School. 
Boys Coll Business, or Scientific schools. 
Rev. Sami. Locwoon, Ph.D, Instructor in Natural Sci- 
ences. Circulars free. ev ABRAM Tompson, Rector. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
ae many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 
be not inferior to the very best achoe schools. — 

to H. T. Principal. 5 3m 
PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, S 
Mass. For particulars address M. C A.M 


WAEXER'S Business College, 
The most practical institution of 

learning in the "and 20 for Address 

W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


Wy Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
Apply to M. Hexsnaw, Principal. 


THEOL. SEMINARY closes | in in and 


Hurst, D. N. J. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
mag Cee Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. 


AW DEPARTMENT of Iowa State Univer-| tion, 


sity, lowa The eleventh annual course begins 


Sept. 16th, 18 ular course completed in ear, 
to practice. comes | Special 


reat open to all pon eh without charge. Tuition $50.00 for 
tized 


course, Or $20.00 per term. A hly systema’ 
course of study, with > exercises in pad men and Practice 
or 


lectures at this College 
m is less than at any 
fees other institution in the 
es country offering equal 
= advantages. 
For infermation as to fees, etc., etc., address 
J. D. BUCK, M.D., Registrar, 
305 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Wa. Owens, M. D., Dean. 27m 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 


Ff. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T.D., LL. D., Presipent. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and Chem. 

Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Chemist 

Wim. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and 

John H, Van Amringe, - M., Mathematics. 

Ogden N. Kood, A.M., P 

J. 8. Newberry, M.D., LD, Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 

Jules E. Loiseau, French. 


The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Pilosophy, 
viz: — I. Civil Engincering ; ; Il. Mining Engineering ; ur 
Metallurgy; LV. Geology and Natural V 
ical and pplied Chemustry. There is a pre 
those not qualified for the a ae courses. 


year 
Persons not can- 


didates for a degree ma’ ment, pursue any 
of the without previous exam- 
ination. 


the the 


For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
Cc. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 1 


thr t the year. 
the C G. Kowa City, Se. jom 


and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., | 
and 


An Indispensable Requisite 


FOR EVERY 


Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family, 
Library, and Professional Person, is 


— BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Webster’ 


“THE BEsT PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
exTant.’’—London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 

“Every farmer should give his sons two or three square 
rods of ground, well prepared, with the avails of which they 
may buy it. Every mechanic should put a receiving box in 
some conspicuous place in the house, to catch the stray pen- 
nies for the like purpose. 

Lay it upon your table by the side of the Bible—it is a 
better expounder than many which claim to be expounders. 
It isa great labor-saver—it has saved us time enough in 
one year’s use to pay for itself; and that must be deemed 

property which will clear itself once a year. If you 
ve any doubt about the precise meaning of the word clear, 
in the last sentence, look at Webster’s nine definitions of the 
v. t."—Mass. Life Boat. 


G Recently added, four pages of 

COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
engraved expressly for the work, at large expense. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 39a 


Noiseless and Durable. 
ouR 
MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 

The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the applieation of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 


without the surface being injured. Each 
No. x inches, marking surfaces, $o.15 

“ x “ two 25 
“ gs “ “ 40 


Copien of any of the above Slate Tablets will be forwarded 
for examination (postage paid) on receipt of the price above. 


For inteateston a liberal discount will be made. 


Address 
American Tablet Manufact’g Co., 
| 29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


School Apparatus 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and oo Atl 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
oa made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

eir catalogaie of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
te. the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston cogs gl Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory aad every facility for making 
poeiremnent and their prices will be fixed at as low rate as 
ible for good workmanship. 
heir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the facture of E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 


Bellevue Hospital 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 
SESSIONS OF 1875--’76. 


THE COLLEGIATE YEAR in 
Session. 


and a Summer 


1875, and continue until the opening of the 


c lectures 
THE REGULAR SESSIO 


Emeritus Protessor of Obstetrics and 
JAMES R. WOOD, M.D., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery. 


AUSTIN FLINT, M.D., 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and 
Climecal Medicine. 
W. H. VAN BUREN, ped. 
Professor of Principles and Practice of ' Surgery with Diseases 
of Gegito-Urinary System and Clinical Surgery. 
LEWIS SAYRE. M.D., 


Professor of Orthopedic , Fractures and Disloca- Professor of Physiology and Ph Anatomy, and 
nical S Secretary of the’! Fae t 
DER B. MO D., ALPHEUS 1 B. CROSBY, D., 
nical and Operative Surgery. of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 
‘4 yor DOREMUS, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 
Professors of Special Departments, Ete. 
HENRY D. NOYES, M.D. EDWARD L. KEYS M.D., 
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held for over twenty years. 
When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been mpecienes 
by J. Browninc of London, and Kaenic of aria, 
manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 


ing for importation. 


Manufactory in Brookline, Mass. 
Office in Boston, 1 - Tremont Street ; — Hours between 
10:00 and 12:00 A. 23 


Turkish Baths, 


17 Beacon St., Boston. 


nequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Liver, Diseases the Inactive Skin, 

To the overworked brain-toilers and of 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir 
the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
inducing and reir sleep. They 
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Improved Farm First M  Coupen Bonds Guaran- 
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that Kansas is Lf ever to see, Her prosperity is now 
certain. Send for Re in every State in 
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S@~ Collections throughout the West a specialty. 35 


N ew School Books. 


The Publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers 
and Educationists to the following new and important edu- 
cational works which they have recently pub'ished : 


Swinton’s Geograghicl Course, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 


Author of “Word-Book Series,” “ Outlines of History,’’ 
“Language Lessons,” &c. 


In the preparation of these works the author has not been 
content with making merely a skillful compilation; he has, 
in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced methods now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im- 
portance that the publication of these books must mark a 
NEW ERA IN GBOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 

The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 
ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 

Designed as a Class-book for Intermediate 
Grades, and as a complete Shorter Cou 128 pages, 
8vo. $1.20. 

COMPLETE COURSE ms GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical, Industrial, and a ] Geography for each 
State in the Union. + wd as a Class-book for I nter- 
mediate and Grammar grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00. 

*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these Geographies. A copy of the “ ELEMENTARY 
Gsocrapny” will be mailed on receipt of 60 cents, and of 
the “Compete GroGrapny’’ on receipt of $1.00, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction. Specimen 
pages sent free on application. 


<r. 
ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics, 


Epirep sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 


In this course the Science oF ARITHMETIC, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various grades and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded books. 

The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 
and beautiful designs. 

We claim to offer, in this series, the cheapest, the dest, 
and the handsomest Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public. 

FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 

168 pages. Price 50 cents. 

COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, 

508 pages. Price $1.40. 

COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 

Ms pages. Price $2.00. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

284 pages. Price $1.00. 

ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 

192 pages. Price $1.25. 

The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published 
in Two Volumes — Part I. and Part II. Price 80 
cents e 

*,* We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and. of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part I. and Part II. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 

Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars of the Series 
will be sent on app.ication. 


White’s Progressive Art Studies, 


By GEORGE G. WHITE. 


Mr. Wuirte has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 
half the time required by other systems, and at far /ess cost. 
The system is issued in the form of Cards—the*only proper 
way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 
neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, with an ac- 
companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 
drawing paper. 

The whole Course, when completed, will my 


ts | thoroughly — yy and Scientifically Grad ystem 
of Drawin various branches of Art, rachadie 
dustrial, Landscape, Animal, and 


Drawing, &c. 
NOW READY. 
THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 
12 each, with sheets of ee See and an accompa- 
nying Manual of Instructions for each set. The sets are 


designated as follows: 
A Lines and .- Price 60 cents. 
B Cubic Price 60 cents. 
C Light ‘Shade Price 60 cents. 
D Practical Studies . «.0++..0+004+ Price 60 cents. 


*,* We shall be pleased to send sample Sets of the Zie- 
mentary Series for examination with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1.25. 

*,* Tue EpucaTionat Reporter for July will be sent 
to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 
Care Knight, Adams & Co., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 
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Cavenst: Danaea TENTS pies Slowly, slowly fade, fair picture, nearest descendant of the Latin, uniformly gives the 
Ruth (poem)...+++++e+es+e+eee0s gecesternvesncescveseccccsccs -seses 157 Yellow lights and purple shadows, vowels comm to both. §S k wheth 
Sectarten 15 And sweet Ruth amid the meadows! the Italian of the languages “that have pre- 
Walks among the Tress—-No. iil,; by L. W. Ruseil.......22022022. 18 Stay awhile, true heart, and teach us, served the original sounds as poorly as they have the 
The Shape of the Soul; by Yt ee rriteteesseeseesaner, ee aa in thy matron beauty, original substance of the language of Rome.” To see 

SCIENTIFIC: oe ; " are of elders, love of kindred how well this lan 
The British Association—Annual 161 All unselfish thought and duty. prangrvad the 

cubs sees 162 Linger, Boaz, noble-minded ! ite parent, will be beat accomplished by making com- 

ano Sct by Mackintosh........ 163 Teach us—haughty and unsparing— is claimed to be the lineal de- 
mmer in New and; by Joseph Stery..........--+.e00+ i i 
pi care for lowlier station, scendant of the old Anglo-Saxon, occupying its home- 
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Ruth. 


In the Innd of Bethlehem, Judah, 
Let us linger, let us wander ! 
Ephrath’s sorrow, Rachel’s pillar, 
Lieth in the valley yonder ; 

And the yellow barley harvest 
Floods it with a golden glory. 

Let us back into the old time, 
Dreaming of her tender story, 

Of her true heart’s strong devotion, 
From beyond the Dead Sea water 
From the heathen land of Moab,— 
Mahlon’s wife and Mara’s daughter. 


On the terebinth and fig-tree 

Suns of olden time are shining, 

And the dark leaf of the olive 
Scarcely shows its silver lining ; 

For still noon is in the thicket 
Where the blue-necked pigeons listen 
To their own reproachful music; 
And the red pomegranates glisten. 
As a quéen a golden circlet, 

As a maid might near a blossom 

So the valley wears the cornfields 
Heaving on her fertile bosom ; 

And the wild, gray hills stand o’er them 
All their terraced vineyards swelling, 
Like the green waves of a forest 

Up to David’s mountain dwelling, 


Lo! the princely-hearted Boaz 

Moves among the reapers slowly ; 
And the widowed child of Moab 
Bends behind the reapers lowly, 
Gathering, gleaning, as she goeth 
Down the slopes and up the hollows, 
While the love of old Naomi 

Like a guardian angel follows. 

And he speaketh words of kindness, 
Words of kindness, calm, and stately ; 
Till he brake the springs of gladness 
That lay cold and frozen, lately ; 

And the love-flowers that had faded 
Deep within her bosom lonely, 

Slowly open as he questions, 

Soon for him to blossom only— 
When that spring shall fill with music, 
Like an overflowing river, 

All his homestead ; and those flowers 
Bloom beside his hearth forever— 
Mother of a line of princes, 

Wrought into the race’s story, 

Whom the Godhead, breaking earthward, 
Marked with an unearthly glory ! 


Still he walks among the reapers, 
And the day is nearly over, - 

And the lonely mountain-partridge 
Seeks afar his scanty cover ; 

And the flocks of wild, blue pigeons 
That had gleaned behind the gleaner, 
Find their shelter in the thicket ; 
And the cloudless sky grows sheener 
With a sudden flush of crimson, 
Steeping in a fiery luster 

Every sheaf-top in the valley, 

On the hill-side every cluster. 


When the great old Bible opened 

And a pleasant pastoral measure, 

As our mothers read the story, 

Filled our child’s whole heart with pleasure. 
—{Selected. 


The Modern Pronunciation of Latin. 
PAPER NO. IV. 


Professor Sophocles, a native of Greece and._an emi- 
nent linguist, in a little work on the History of the 
Greek Alphabet, first published in Cambridge, makes 
these sensible remarks: “To pronounce a foreign lan- 
guage correctly, is nothing less than to pronounce it 
like a well-educated native. To pronounce a dead lan- 
guage properly, is simply to pronounce it according to 
the usage of the most flourishing period of that lan- 
guage.” The presumption is, that it is no proper pro- 
nunciation of Latin to utter it in the motley jargon of 
the most irregular language of the civilized world, how- 
ever strong, expressive, or sonorous that language may 
be. The probabilities are that if a correct pronuncia- 
tion ever existed in that tongue, it has become changed 
in the general confusion of sounds. 

For the true sounds of a language which has ceased 
to be vernacular, we should look first to its nearest de- 
scendant. The nearest descendant of the Latin, occu- 
pying the old homestead of that tongue, is the modern 
Italian—a language with an abundant and fastidious 
literature, written and spoken for centuries by cultivated 
scholars. In this language, which uses the Latin iet- 
ters, a has but one sound, a4. This, however, is a little 
shortened without changing its quality, in closed sy]l- 
lables, or when it ends a final syllable and is marked 
with an accent. Amo (I love) is precisely the Latin 
word with the same meaning, and is pronounced ah-mo, 
Castro (a castle) has the a shortened a little, and sounds 
like the @ in the English word fast; it is not the sound 
heard in Jack. E is pronounced nearly aye, but com- 
monly without the vanishing sound heard in the English 
word aye. Its quality 1s not changed when shortened. 
So credo (I believe) is crey-do, very nearly indeed. J is 
pronounced like ¢¢ in English, and changes only its 
quantity. @ is like o in no#e, without the vanishing 
oo-sound heard in the English vowel. JT is simply oo. 
Y is not used. The consonants ¢ and g have become 
uncertain much as in English, ¢ being ch as in church 
where it would be s or sh in English, and g being soft 
(a) in cases where it would be soft in English. F is 
pronounced like y in young. V has the same sound as 
in English. It can be shown that the soft sounds of ¢ 
and gare not the original sounds, but have been ac- 
quired in the softening and weakening of the consonant 
system, in the growth of the modern language. There 
is no reason to suppose that there has been any change 
in the vowel-system ; it is simple, uniform, and reliable. 

It will be observed that the new method of pronounc- 
ing Latin adopts the powers which the Italian, the 


Milton’s Paradise Lost and Dante’s Divina Commedia are 
somewhat similar works. Take, now, the first ten lines of 
the Divina Commedia, and out of the forty-seven different 
words only six are not distinctively Latin. That is, over 
eighty-seven per cent. of the substance of those ten 
lines is of Latin descent. Now take the first ten lines 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost, a passage of admirable, 
almost faultless English. Out of fifty-three words, four- 
teen are clearly not of Anglo-Saxon origin, That is, a 
trifle less than seventy-four per cent. of the substance 
of those ten lines is of Anglo-Saxon descent. If more 
modern Italian than that of Dante is thought to be 
desirable for comparison, take Manzoni, for example, 
and his Promessi Sposi, a work which has been trans- 
lated into nearly all the languages of Europe. I will 
select the first paragraph of the sketch of Friar Chris- 
topher. In this there are eighty-one different words 
clearly of Latin descent, and eight words probably of 
foreign extraction. Thus ninety-one per cent of the 
words used are the substance of the parent tongue. Or, 
again, take from Shakespeare the first ten lines of the 
famous soliloquy of Hamlet: “To be, or not to be— 
that is the question ;” and you will find that a little less 
than seventy-three per cent. of the different words are 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. Which has preserved the sub- 
stance of the parent tongue the best: the language of 
Milton, with less than seventy-four per cent. of that 
substance, or the language of Manzoni, with ninety-one 
per cent., and of Dante, with over eighty-seven per cent. 
of it? It can be shown that the English has preserved 
the pronunciation of its Anglo-Saxon ancestor much 
more imperfectly than it has the vocabulary. 

The end is not yet, good reader ; but it approaches— 
and so does Christmas. Com. 


The Spelling Reform. 
SHALL WE “ORTHOGRAPH” CONSISTENTLY ? 


BY ELIZA B. BURNS, 
Teacher of Phonography at Cooper Union, New York. 


The publication of an article by a leading educator, 
so decidedly favoring a change in English orthography 
as that which appeared in the JournaL of Sept. 4, is 
proof that the proposed reform has passed the stage of 
ridicule, and will henceforth be treated with respect and 
due consideration by well-informed people. The argu- 
ments adduced by the early spelling reformers, Frank- 
lin, Alexander J. Ellis, Latham, Haldeman, Horace 
Mann, and others, are indeed unanswerable ; they are 
now reiterated and enforced by Whitney, March, and 
many more able philologists, and the only real opposing 
force is that which arises from adit and the money in- 
vested in books and type. The latter is, however, so 
paltry a consideration, when compared with the im- 
mense saving of time, labor, and money that would be 


effected by using a phonetic alphabet, that it seems 


a 
{ 
4 
| 
| 
$$ 
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| 
{ 
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it 
| im 
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is absolutely necessary this most important of all edu- 
cational reforms. The nineteenth century has set itself 
to the work of universal education, but until the spoken 
English is provided with a simple and consistent alpha- 
bet to represent it, the work will be as unsatisfactory, 
and almost as barren of results, as that of Sisyphus in 


letters, also, would be modified in shape, to avoid using 


diacritic marks. Thus phonic type would be gradually Respect is due to all views presented in the JouRNAL 


brought into use. 
SPECIMEN OF PHONETIC PRINT. 


At a speling mach last spring, the maior ov Nashvil, 
Tenesee, hwen prezenting the victor with a copi ov 
Websterz dicshuneri, denominaited it “ The Sarcofagus 


ancient fable. ov the English langwej.” Woz hee a profet ? 


The chief difference between the advocates of a 
spelling reform twenty years ago and those at present 
agitating the subject, seems to be that the latter do not 
propose to adhere rigidly to the rule, “One certain let- 
ter to be invariably used for one certain sound.” Per- 
haps there is wisdom in this ; for it is unquestionable 
that a strong popular dislike exists to the new letters 
used in phonetic books, because they make the pages 
really unintelligible to the ordinary reader. New and 
even modified type will have to be introduced very 
gradually. Doubtless, for the use of children and all 
persons who have yet to learn to read and write—for 
the generations yet to come—an adequate alphabet of 
single and differently shaped letters would be best ; but 
this appears for the present to be impracticable, and 
therefore some advocates of revised spelling have pro- 
posed the placing of diacritic marks over the five vowel 
letters, as in pronouncing dictionaries, and employing 
these marked letters in all books and papers, as well as 
in school books. The objection to this device is, that a 
frequent recurrence of marked letters gives a blurred 
and dazzling appearance to the printed page, which is 
offensive to good taste and injurious to the eye-sight. 
The only remaining expedient appears to be a judicious 
use of digraphs. 
In the adoption of any plan for phonetic writing 
(which will no doubt be the precursor of phonetic print- 
ing), it will be found essential that there shall be some 
simple and easily applied rules to take the place of that 


commonly recognized sound.” All writers, whether 


4 
SHORT VOWELS. 


a a 0 u“ 


readily after becoming acquainted with their own. It 
fie, foil, fowl, few. would also do much toward furthering the adoption of 
5 & as ww English as a medium of communication between all com- 


It will be observed that all the key-words begin with| mercial centers, and making it the basis of a universal 


Fonetic Rieting. 

hoo lu tire 
tha mewts au the abur 
adel ‘fot mat 
amet aude neuet A 
a” asin “fat” and the 
dat cever the “ie” at en 


egy lel a e ct 


safle ameled heueneuet ef 
as fart ou a de: 
wurde. 
thi th” in “thin” from 
thal un dee omiling 
cross the Later, 


It may be thought that in this vowel scale, unneces- 
one long rule—Webster’s or Worcester’s unabridged.|sary distinction is made between some unfrequent 
A few attempts at phonetic writing without some defi-|sounds. But it should be borne in mind that scarcely 
nite and sufficient rule by which any and all pronuncia-| any accomplishment is more desirable than a clear and 
tion in common use may be denoted, will result in dis-|correct utterance, and for the purpose of cultivating 
satisfaction, if not disgust. It will not be found suffi-|this among a// dasses, the typic page should constantly 
cient, even in this early stage of reform, to direct those| present to the eye the most exact and elegant pronun- 
who desire to write phonetically, to “omit silent letters | ciation. 
and use each letter of the alphabet to denote its most] speech.” 
It is not claimed that this scheme for a phonetic rep- 
learned or unlearned, will need and desire a fud/, une-| resentation of English is the very best that could be 
quivocal alphabet. The following is offered suggest-|devised. The dest thing is not always the /ittest for a 
ively : particular time or occasion. 
1. Use the consonant letters, 4, a, f, h, 7, 4, m,n, ~,|versant with foreign languages will desire to carry the 
r, 5, t,v. Ww, y, and zg, to denote their most usual conso-|revision a step further and (as has been attempted by 
nant sounds ; also the digraphs #4, TH, ch, sh, zh, and mg.| Mr. Isaac Pitman, of England, in his phonetic publica- 
2. Use g invariably for its hard sound as in go, and|tions) to bring the English use of the vowel-letters into 
¢ for its sound in come; use ks or gz instead of x, and|harmony with their sounds in the Latin, and most 
cw in place of gu. prominent continental languages of Europe. That is, 
3- Represent each vowel sound by the single letter|to use the letter a uniformly to represent its sound in 
or digraph which denotes that particular sound in the| father; e for the sound in they; 7 for its sound in ma- 
key-word above it. rine; and u for its sound in pud/ ; marking or modify- 
VOWELS. ing letters for the other vowel sounds, and denoting 
feel, fail, fare, far, fur, fault, foe, fool.  |4iphthongs by a combination of the letters which de- 
a a au oe = 00 note the component sounds ; thus, e for the compound 
vowel in fie, au for that in fow/, iu for thatin few. This 
1 . 3 4 5 6 7. 8 arrangement would be of great advantage to the mil- 
fat, fast, fop, Phonic, full tions of foreigners who desire to learn English, and 
would enable Americans to learn foreign languages 


the letter F ; also that the only diacritic marks used | language. 
But the present necessity is for educators to take one|tributing to its happiness, or that summed amount of 


are the “longum,” to distinguish between the long 


vowel sounds, and the single dot, between the short.| advance step in the direction of orthographic reform, 
With the exception of the marks over a in far and u in|and that upon a levet sufficiently broad to enable them 


Not until it does so will the nation be “ of one 


Linguists and others con- 


oF EpucaTIon, and especially as they appear in its ed- 
itorial department. That respect, however, may be 
shown by a candid criticism. “ Letus not forget,” says 
a late comment on the difficult subject suggested by 
the above title, “that the State is a temporal power 
and nothing else ; and that the church is a spiritual 
power and nothing else. The provinces of their ad- 
ministration are entirely “distinct.” Is this so? The 
criticism I would make on the reasoning grounded on 
such a premise is drawn from its extreme facility. An 
argument may be too easy, and that breeds suspicion of 
its soundness. It is called “a perplexing question.” 
Such is the language of the editorial referred to. Why 
perplexing? Why has the “ school question” called out 
so much of argumentative strife, if it can be settled in 
this summary way? The secular and the spiritual en- 
tirely distinct! The history of the State, the history 
of religion and of religious opinions, the history of 
ethical and political philosophy, the entire history of 
man, we may say, contradicts the facile assumption. 
The very next sentence in the editorial throws doubt 
upon it. “The church,” it proceeds to say, “ may claim 
the right of protection from the State, but may not 
touch its sovereignty ; and the State may appeal to spir- 
itual influence only to increase the fidelity of its sub- 
jects.” How shall the State be aided by spiritual influ- 
ences and spiritual instructions, it does not acknowledge, 
and which it would banish from its schools? And how 
can it make the “ appeal ” spoken of except as an edu- 
cating power, which the State claims to be, and by mak- 
ing spiritual ideas, in some degree and form, a part of 
the instruction deemed necessary for the formation of a 
good citizen? If religion is admitted “only” as a 
police power, still it must be a true spiritual influence, or 
it will have no such effect. The lower aim cannot be 
attained without connecting it with the higher. If re- 
ligion is called in aid it must be as religion, whatever 
may be the motive of the State, or of the statesman in 
using it. 

The next comparison, with all respect to the writer 
would I say it, strikes me as equally unfortunate : “ As 
the functions of the body are entirely distinct from the 
exercises of the soul, so must the institutions of the 
State be completely separate from those of the church.” 
Is this so? Without going into the question of pure 
immateriality in another state of being, we may say, 
unhesitatingly, that soul and body are most closely uni- 
ted in this. Hardly anything can affect the one with- 
out affecting the other. This position .is maintainable 
on any hypothesis, spiritual, materialistic, or panthe- 
istic, in respect to original difference, or original iden- 
tity. Whether the soul is a growth of the material or- 
ganization, or the latter the growth of soul, or both 
separate and independent entities united by a higher 
divine power, they are now acknowledged as distinct 
departments, indeed, yet inseparable in their influence, 
one upon the other. There still remains the question : 
Which is the higher, which is the end, which exists for 
the sake of the other? This becomes important in ed- 
ucation, and the State cannot ignore it any more than 
the individual. The spiritual for the material, if there 
is any such thing as the spiritual, separately re- 
garded: that is one view of the human existence ; 
though, perhaps, few of its real maintainers would ac- 
cept it in that wide, or, as they would call it, gross form. 
The soul for the body as a means to an end, — as keep- 
ing it alive, as giving it a pleasurable activity, as con- 


“pleasing sensations” into which all happiness, all 
well-being, are resolvable according to the Bentham 


full, the dashes and dots may be dispensed with in|to stand firmly while they work for the attainment of|arithmetic: such is the worldly epicurean idea when 
writing, except when required to note exact pronuncia-|still higher ground. 


tion. In printing, the digraphs, both consonant and 
vowel, would soon be cast in a single type, some per- 


most fully and plainly stated. Such must be the aim 
of the individual, such the aim of the State as repre- 


— How can we expect a harvest of thought who have|senting the aggregate individual thought and feeling ; 
and such, accordingly, the standard and aim of educa- 


ceptible difference being made between the breath| not had a seed time of character ?— Thoreau. 


| 
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tion. It reminds us of an odd saying of the old stoic, 
Chrysippus, in his controversies with the Epicureans, 

. Benthamites, or “practical men” of his day. “The 
soul of the swine,” he says (its anima or vital principle), 
“stands to it in the place of salt”: cui guidem, ne pu- 
trescerel, animam ipsam pro saledatam esse; it is valuable 
only as making the better pork. So the human soul is 
valuable, not for itself, but only as making the body 
‘more sentiently active, more capable of enjoyment, more 
lustful, or more abundantly furnished with appetites as 
inlets to the greatest possible amount of “ pleasing sen- 
sations.” In this way, too, intellect is a good only as a 
means of a greater “ success” in the attainment of such 
a summum bonum. 


The following out of this line of argument would 
lead me to occupy more space than can be allowed in the 
JourNAL OF Epucation, If permitted, something more 
may, perhaps, be offered on some other occasion. My 
aim, at present, is not simply to point out an inconsist- 
ency, which would be a poor motive and amount to little 
by way of argument, but to produce the impression that 
the question is a very great one, a very difficult one, a 
most important one to the age, although, as yet, almost 
wholly untried in respect to its consequences! It is to 
be hoped that very serious thought will be given to it 
before, as now seems most likely, religion is utterly 
driven out of our schools and colleges. 2 & 


School Discipline. 


Much has been written and said on this subject, and 
yet in our district schools we find constant failures. In 
our country districts the schools are composed of pupils 
with ages ranging from five to fifteen years in summer, 
and five to twenty in winter, coming together full of an- 
imal spirits, and most of them with little idea of their 
real need of improvement. The parents see them off 
to school, but seldom see them in the schoolroom, and 
often do not see the teacher, nor have any communica- 
tion with him or her, during the term. The following 
term a new teacher is usually hired, and the programme 
is repeated. Into these schools many a teacher has 
gone with sanguine hopes of success, and left, disgusted 
with the work, and with an unquestioning faith in the 
depravity of human nature. Having had experience 
in these schools, I would be glad to encourage and help 
those entering on the trying but interesting work. 

First, it is very necessary that the teacher be quali- 
fied to teach the text-books. Few things seem to be 
mere demoralizing to the good order of a school than a 
knowledge among the members of the incompetency of 
the teacher ; and however rude and uncouth they 
seem, they are quick to discern this, and their confi- 
dence and respect decrease in proportion, and their in- 
terest and ambition are, in a great measure, lost. Many 
teachers who pass the regular examinations and receive 
their certificates find it up-hill work to teach the text- 
books. They learn that it is a far different thing to an- 
swer fifty or sixty per cent of a prescribed number of 
questions, from teaching and explaining the whole book 
to rude but hungry minds. It is of the first importance 
that they understand all the principles of what they en- 
gage to teach, and they should not take a position with- 
out first learning the advancement of the school and 
the work they are expected to do. 

Second, interest in the work is of great importance. 
Real love for it, in a great measure, insures success. 
Those who enter it with a view only of spending the 
six hours per day required, and therefore receiving pay, 
cannot fail to infuse into the school the same lack of 
energy and interest which characterize themselves. 
The teacher who danced the night away at a ball, and 
on the next day gave up her place in the recitations to 
some of the older scholars, while she took a nap on the 
long “back seat,” ought to have been thankful to have 
found the schoolhouse standing and the pupils still in 
their seats, when she awoke. Such teachers do more 


harm than good, and leave a school far worse than they 
find it. The advancement in the studies, if any, cannot 
compensate for the lawlessness inculcated; and the 
next teacher has a double work to do. It is indeed 
strange that parents and taxpayers who support schools 
allow such things to be ; but what better can we expect 
when they take no pains to inform themselves concern- 
ing the work of the schoolroom, and if informed, do 
nothing more than drop the information into their gos- 
sip-bags, and have it to parade at all the social visits in 
the neighborhood? A teacher should bring to the work 
real, live energy, and accept it as an earnest labor of 
brain and nerve and muscle. To awaken the minds with 
which they have to deal they must be themselves awake ; 
and then the children and youth, who are always so 
susceptible, will be almost sure to catch the lively work- 
ing mood ; and when the interest of the school is all 
alive for work, play is forgotten, and the rough, harum- 
scarum boys and mischief-loving girls will often show 
themselves capable of unlooked-for achievements. The 
interest may be enhanced by promised rewards and by 
reports of standings, but it may be awakened in a great 
measure without these. An heroic officer at the head of 
an army makes heroes of the men. A wide-awake 
teacher, who is not afraid to work, produces a similar ef- 
fect in the school. 

Third, to be mentioned, but by no means third in im- 
portance, is self-command. At the head of a school 
one needs to present an appearance of undisturbed de- 
cision and patience, which never fails to inspire confi- 
dence and respect. Many young teachers, eager to do 
right and really earnest in the work, fail for want of 
this. Something perplexing comes up, and they show 
themselves in a dilemma. The unruly members are 
quick to perceive this, and ready to take advantage of 
it, and increase the confusion of the teacher in every 
possible way. Another teacher flies into a passion, and 
a disgraceful row ensues. It has ever been a mystery 
to me how Peter the Great could command armies when 
he could not govern himself ; for, with the little armies in 
our schoolrooms I have always found it to be impossible. 
There are schools that require sternness sometimes, but 
none where passion or fretfulness will avail anything. 
A calm decision, that shows no ruffled surface, exposes 
no fears, and requires’ obedience without an “if,” is 
what is wanted. When the pupils learn that the teacher 
is ready for any emergency, and cannot be discomfited 
or thrown off guard, a great point is gained. Keep 
yourself firm, and you will appear so. Don’t show your- 
self fretted or perplexed, for the moment you do you 
are losing ground. 

Fourth, justice and love are necessary in this work. 
By these we draw out the best in those around us. To 
be truly just one must be alert, that he cast not blame 
where it is not deserved. The smallest child in the 
schoolroom will resent an injustice, while I have often 
found many; who were called the worst scholars in 
school, who would receive a merited punishment with a 
good grace, if given in love and not in anger. They 
should be made to understand that it comes from a 
sense of duty on the teacher’s part, and not from ill- 
will. Justice demands impartiality. The bright, active, 
prepossessing child, with neatly-combed hair and clean 
apron, has no more claim upon the teacher than the 
dull, morose one, with unkempt locks and dirty clothes. 
It is a fine thing to be able to draw out pupils, and to 
enable them to appear to the best advantage ; to wake 
up the sluggish ones, and tone down the rogues, and 
keep them all in cheerful harmony with one’s self. All 
young people are very susc€ptible to kindness and love ; 
to show pupils that they are trusted and expected to do 
well, often increases their self-respect and makes them 
more worthy to be trusted. If we rouse the nobleness 
that is in them in this way, and by showing an interest 
in them individually, we shall wonder at the good which 
will show itself where there appeared nothing promising 
before. Justice requires truthfulness. Promises of 
rewards and punishments should not be made unless 


they can be promptly fulfilled. Teachers should take 
no position which they cannot maintain. 
Finally, Christain principle is what strengthens and 
glorifies a teacher’s work. 
“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth wouldst teach ; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another’s soul would reach : 
It needs the overflowing heart 
To give the lips full speech.” t 


Walks among the Trees.—No. III. 


BY L. W. RUSSELL. 


Now, we will take our boys, and girls, too, to the 
woods, for another ramble among the trees. There is 
no more delightful season for such a walk than our 
autumn, when the artistic pencilings of the year ap- 
pear more and more bright and beautiful, with the suc- 
cessive mornings, till the rude November blasts sweep 
fruit and leaf to the ground, and tree, and bush, and 
flower go to sleep, even the vegetable world teaching us 
a lesson by taking, regularly as the seasons roll, periods 
of rest. 

While we are studying the trees and their ways of 
life, we should learn, too, to catch the spirit of life 
and beauty in the combinations of groves and fields, 
brooks and meadows, with the reliefs of rounded hills 
or sharp crags, making landscape and woodland pic- 
tures, which we may hang up in memory’s gallery to 
recall when, perhaps, we no more can visit the actual 
scenes. A walk upon one of these dreamy, September 
days, when the earth seems holding out her fruits and 
brightest flowers for the benediction of the year, in- 
spires us with feelings of thankfulness for this beauti- 
ful world and its bountiful harvests, and impresses us 
with a desire to be in more intimate friendship with it. 

Whatever department of nature we study, whether it 
be the rocks, the flowers, the mosses, or the shells on 
the land or in the water, the birds or the quadrupeds 
of the woods, or the ¢vees themselves, we shall every- 
where, and always, find something to interest us, and to 
lead us on to still further search. 

We have been observing the oaks, and have already 
learned to admire their sturdy forms, their hgautifully 
formed leaves, and their attractive fruit, so neatly set in 
their trimly formed cups. We will, to-day, try to find 
some of the white oak family, which you probably know 
by name. We will go to a spot where there is said to 
be the finest group of white oaks in ‘New England, and 
the boys and girls who do not know where it is may 
possibly find out the place by reading the JoURNAL oF 
EpucatTIon, in which our “ walks ” are reported. 

So, we Boston boys will take the cars on the Fitch- 
burg road, and, after a half-hour’s ride, alight at the 
Waverly station in Belmont—what charming names !|— 
when we shall be quite impatient to get among the 
trees that make the region in this vicinity one of the 
most delightful in the suburbs: We will take the road 
leading to the north, and passing by several beautiful 
residences, we soon notice, after a turn in the road to 
the west, a small pond on the right, bordered with a row 
of several large button- wood trees, the American 
“Plane” tree. It is a strange-looking tree, with its 
scattered, stiff branches, and its spotted bark, remind- 
ing one of a leopard’s hide. This species of trees was 
much esteemed by early settlers in this country, as was 
the now discarded Lombardy poplar ; but, for a number 
of years, it has declined, from some unknown cause, 
giving it a starved, sickly look, as you perceive. 

A little further, and in the pasture yonder, to the left, 
what do you see? Yes, there are the oaks, along that 
gravelly ridge, and beyond. We will cross the brook, 
and, on the way, notice the noble elm overhanging it, 
with a tall but slender ash tree growing right up through 
the center. How different they are, yet how well fitted 
they seem for each other’s company. “If one should 


die, what would the other do?” O die, too, soon. 
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And you want to know “ if there are trees in heaven!” 
What a strange question! But who knows? 

What a finely carpeted lawn ! just as nature made it 
from the rich earth brought down from the hills when 
this little brook was a large stream. I see you are im- 
patient to reach the oaks. But wait a moment to take 
a view of the general appearance of the trees, for we 
should study them entire, at a distance, as well as in 
detail, near by. Here we are, under the largest. This 
is a white oak, in as nearly the perfection of its growth 
as we shall probably find it in New England. It was 
undoubtedly a very old tree when the pilgrims landed. 
We have been told that Agassiz estimated the largest 
trees of this group to be from six hundred to 
eight hundred years old. They seem destined by 
their thrifty, hardy appearance, to make up a thou- 
sand years, an age to which quite a number of oaks of a 
similar kind in England are known to have reached. 
You find by your tape-measure that the body of this 
tree is twenty-five feet in circumference, and one of the 
limbs, pushing out like a titam’S arm, fifty feet long! 
What atree! Its huge limbs, with the gathered strength 
of centuries in them, defy the severest storms. Its 
massive trunk is anchored to the earth by huge roots 
striking deep, directly under it, and spreading far be- 
yond the reach of its limbs. This species may well be 
taken as an emblem of strength and durability, so un- 
yielding is it to the elements of destruction, through its 
centuries of growth. The nature of the wood corres- 
ponds with the appearance of the tree, its compactness 
and toughness of fiber giving it that resisting power 
which renders it so valuable for timber work, in which 
this quality is indispensable. 

Yes, if you have visited ship-yards you must have 
noticed the “ship-knees,” and other ‘timbers for hulls, 
hewn from the white oak. The demand for this kind 
of timber for ship-building alone has robbed our woods 
of most of the large trees of this kind. It is only re- 
cently that a sentiment has arisen among us for the 
preservation of these grand old patriarchs of the for- 
est. But this appreciation of forest trees is now seen 
to have such a money value that great care is taken to 
preserve and propagate them wherever homes are to be 
made. Many of the old and extensive parks of Eng- 
land are valued chiefly for the noble trees in them, and 
many single trees have become famous in history. 
“Tell you about them?” Well, sometime ; but we must 
make a few observations more, and return. 

The bark, you notice, is ash-colored, and on different 
trees varies from almost white to quite dark. The outer 
part usually hangs in loose scales, as you see. The 
bark is excellent for tanning hides, but is too scarce 
here to be much used, The leaf is a thing of beauty. 
It is often copied in ornamental work. Now study the 
foliage of the white oak carefully and compare it with 
that of the ved oak family, and note the result in yours 
memoranda. 

Here are plenty of acorns, and you see they are on 
this year’s growth of wood instead of last year’s, as in 
the red oak family ; so, in this section of the oaks, it 
takes but six months to ripen the fruit, instead of eigh- 
teen, as in the other. You find they have not the ex- 
cessive bitter taste of most kinds of acorns, and boys 
think them to be quite good to eat, especially when 
roasted. They are relished by swine, bears, wild tur- 
keys, and some smaller animals. Notice their form 
and size, that you may learn to distinguish different 
species of trees by their fruit. 

Now let us see your notes upon the white oak. 

Mem. 

(a) Tree, in open grounds, wide spreading, — limbs 
large, crooked, of great strength,— the whole top 
rounded, of medium height. 

(4) Trunk massive, throwing out huge branches near 
the ground. 

(c) Bark whitish, varying from light ash to dark gray 
—valuable for tanning. . 

(d) Leaves, long, narrow at base, with rounded lobes 


(usually three on each side), destitute of bristly points, 
deep rounded sinuses, making a leaf of beautiful shape, 
often copied in ornamental work—whitish underneath, 
light green above. 

(e) Fruit, a long, slender, oval acorn, set in a deli- 
cately scaled cup, enveloping it one-third way to the 
somewhat elongated apex—sweet and edible. 

(7) Roots large, strike deep, spread wide. 

(g) Wood, compact, tough, and durable—much used 
in ship building. 

(4) Tree lives to a great age, abounds in New Eng- 
land and to the south and west. 

Now we will visit some more trees of this scattered 
group, and the charred remains of an old fallen patri- 
arch near by, and bid good-bye to these attractive 
grounds, which ought to be purchased by the city of 
Boston for a public park. 


‘The Shape of the Soul: 
A Puzzle for Scholars in Mental Science. 


BY J. P. LACROIX. 


Proposition: Either we cannot predicate locality of 
the soul, or it is of some shape. 

If we cannot predicate of it locality—that is, if we 
cannot say of it, that it is in some place, then we have 
to say that it is in ~o place ; and is not this the same as 
to say that it does not exist as a reality at all? But if 
it does exist as a reality, then evidently it occupies 
space in some form or manner ; it occupies either the 
entire infinitude of space, or a definite, finite quantity 
of space. This much we evidently cannot avoid admit- 
ting ; for, if the soul is not nowhere, if it is azywhere, then 
it must be either somewhere or everywhere. But as few 
will claim that it is everywhere, we shall suppose for a 
moment that is somewhere. 

The next question, then, is: Where is it? Is it 
within the body, or outside of it? or is it partly within 
it and partly without ? or does it occupy the whole of the 
space occupied by the body? or does it occupy the whole 
of the body and some of the circumambient space about 
it? or does it simply occupy the space occupied by the 
brain? These are not mere idle questions ; their an- 
swers are involved in our assumption that the soul is 
somewhere. 

But whether we can give them a definite answer or 
not, this much at least we are forced to admit—that the 
soul has some shape. For if it occupies space at all, and 
yet not the whole infinitude of space, then evidently 
there are bounding limits inside of which the soul is, 
and outside of which it is not. These limits inclose 
the space occupied by the soul—that is, these limits 
constitute and bound the shape of the soul. 

Now, what is this shape? It is not a mere mathe- 
matical plane, nor a line, nor a point ; for these do not 
inclose space. Its shape must have the. three dimen- 
sions of all quantums of space. Now, any such shapes 
must be either a perfect globe, or a perfect cube, or 
some of the smaller varieties of shape between a globe 
and a cube. ‘ 

Here now, then, a number of whimsical and seem- 
ingly absurd consequences result. Thus: If the soul 
is anywhere, then it has length, breadth, and thickness, 
or it has a diameter and a periphery! It is irregular or 
regular, rough or smooth! It is solid or fluid, stable 
or fluctuating—like a stone, or like water, or like gas, 
or like electricity! It is long or short, or thick! It is 
confined within the body like an oyster in its shell, or 
like Noah’s dove it may sally forth with the imagina- 
tion, and then come back. 

What, now. is the fallacy in all this? If the soul is 
anywhere, does it not occupy space? and can it occupy 
space without having shape? — 


— Two reasons why some persons don’t mind their 
own business: One is, they haven’t any business ; and 


the other, they haven’t any mind. 


California: Her Resources, &c. 


Mr. EpirTor ; — It is with peculiar hesitancy that I 
write of California, knowing that those readers who 
have been there will complain because my pen does 
not better portray the real grandeur and beauty of the 
country, while those who have not been there will think 
everything overdrawn. It is a thankless task, satisfy- 
ing nobody. . 

California is as another world. Everything is so un- 
like New England, there is nothing with which to make 
comparisons. It is a State of magnificent heights, 
depths, and distances. You sail upon Lake Tahoe at 
an elevation equal to the summit of Mt. Washington, 
the lake being thirty-two miles long and twenty broad, 
with a depth of thirty-five hundred feet, while it nestles 
among hills nearly as high above its surface as Mt. 
Washington. At the Yosemite you look over preci- 
pices down into a valley a mile below you, perpendicular 
depth ; you gaze upon a single fall of water, falling 
eight times the distance of Niagara; you stand upon 
earth that seems trembling above the infernal regions ; 
you ride through a single snow-shed for thirty miles, the 
cost of which, at some points, was $170,000 per mile ; 
you walk around trees out of which Bunker Hill monu- 
ment could almost be carved ; you*traverse a hotel 
equal in accommodations to all the first-class hotels of 
Boston combined ; you see single vineyards of five 
thousand acres all cultivated by the vine, capable of 
supplying all the markets of Boston for the season. 


Everything is superlatively superlative. Does it rain? 
it rains all the time. Is it fair? it is fair for months. It 
is practically impossible to describe it, but we will at- 
tempt, as best we can, to give our readers some idea of 
the State which is of itself equal to twenty-five such 
States as Massachusetts, with an extent, depth, and fer- 
tility of soil capable of furnishing grain, fruit, vegeta- 
bles, etc., for all New England and New York State com- 
bined. Indeed, it seems too productive from a com- 
mercial stand-point. Does it pay to raise grapes? 
then every man is going into the culture of the vine, 
and the quantity produced is so enormous that the 
price is run down to half acent per pound. Does it 
pay to raise wheat? then a million acres ripen into 
wheat the coming season, Does it pay to raise wool? 
then every mountain in the State will be alive with 
sheep, until there are not ships or cars sufficient to 
freight it. However disheartening this may be to the 
producer, it is encouraging to the consumer, who can 
purchase his meats, flour, and fruits exceedingly low. 


The principal reason for this is not in the fertility and 
abundance of the soil, but in the peculiarly favorable 
climate, which is never uncomfortably cold, even in the 
heart of winter. From November to March, they have 
abundant rain, not so disagreeable as storms but more 
like showers, supplying the soil with unlimited mois- 
ture. By the middle of March the seed has germina- 
ted, the plant gets firmly rooted, and becomes saturated 
with fresh, juicy sap, until it has all the stock and leaf 
necessary for the season ; then the rains cease, and the 
sun pours forth his rays, developing the abundant sap 
into speedy fruit, fresh and fair, though less luscious 
than when it has a more even mixture of sunlight and 
shower. In this dry atmosphere and sunlight the grain 
ripens more perfectly than elsewhere on the globe. 
They cultivate no hay-fields for other than city use, 
feeding their cattle out of doors by summer and winter. 
This clear, hot season of eight months, and no winter 
to chill the roots or buds, is one of the rare features of 
California, and we are led to give explanation of this 
peculiar climate. 

WHY IT DOES NOT RAIN. 

Along the coast of California and Oregon there is an 
under-current of intensely cold water coming from the 
melted icebergs of the Northern Pacific, and when this 
current nears the shallow shore it comes to the sur 
face. Thus the shore waters are severely cold—cooler 
than the ocean waters. 
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The coast range lies along the coast at an elevation 
of from fifteen hundred to several thousand feet, but 
are, as a rule, less than two thousand feet ; these moun- 
tains are very warm at the base, bringing the winds 
filled with ocean moisture in towards these heated 
mountains ; but when these vapor-filled winds meet the 
atmosphere above the cold water lying upon the shore, 
they are chilled, and settle in upon the land as a dense 
fog, which is an unpleasant feature of San Francisco. 
The coast range wards them off, so that they do not 
reach the country back from the shore. In the winter 
months there is less difference between the temperature 
of the ocean waters and shore waters; the base of the 
mountains are not so heated, therefore the winds rise 
to a higher altitude and pass the mountains, carrying 
the moisture to the interior for four months, until the 
conditions change again, bringing the fogs to the coast 
and the dry season to the interior. 

Thus we see why California is destined to be such a 
popular home for our citizens ; land is abundant, soil 
rich, climate perfect for agricultural and _ horticultural 
purposes. We have not space to add a description of 
the many grandeurs of the State, nor to give an ac- 
count of the schools as we saw them, but in some fu- 
ture article will attempt-to describe what we saw in the 
leading school of the Pacific Coast. LAWRENCE. 

READING, MAss., Sept. 1875. 


Marco PoLo as A TRAVELER AND VisITOR.—Col. 
Henry Yuli in his introduction to the second edition of 
“ Polo’s Travels,” sums up as follows “ his undisputable 
and in their kind unique claims to glory :” 


“ He was the first traveler to trace a route across 
the whole longitude of Asia, naming and describing 
kingdom after kingdom which he had seen with his own 
eyes—the deserts of Persia, the flowering plateaux and 
wild gorges of Badakhshan, the jade-bearing rivers of 
Khotan, the Mongolian steppes, cradle of the power 
that had so lately threatened to swallow up Christen- 
dom, the new and brilliant court that had been estab- 
lished at Cambaluc ; the first traveler to reveal China 
in all its wealth and vastness, its mighty rivers, its huge 
cities, its rich manufactures, its swarming population, 
the inconceivably vast fleets that quickened its seas and 
inland waters ; to tell us of the natives on its borders, 
with all their eccentricities of manners and of worship ; 
of Tibet, with its sordid devotees ; of Burma, with its 
golden pagodas and their tinkling crowns ; of Laos, of 
Siam, of Cochin-China, of Japan, the Eastern Thule, 
with its rosy pearls and golden-roofed palaces ; the first 
to speak of that Museum of Beauty and Wonder, still 
so imperfectly ransacked, the Indian Archipelago, 
source of those aromatics then so highly prized, and 
whose origin was so dark ; of Java, the Pearl of Islands ; 
of Sumatra, with its many kings, its strange, costly prod- 
ucts, and its cannibal races ; of the naked savages of 
Nicobar and Andaman ; of Ceylon, the Isle of Gems, 
with the sacred mountain and the Tomb of Adam; of 
India the Great, not as a dreamland of Alexandrian 
fables, but as a country seen and partially explored, 
with its virtuous Brahmins, its obscene ascetics, its dia- 
monds, and the strange tales of their acquisition, its 
sea-beds of pearl, and its powerful sun ; the first in me- 
dizval times to give any distinct account of the se- 
cluded Christian Empire of Abyssinia and the semi- 
Christian Island of Socotra; to speak, though indeed 
dimly, of Zanzibar, with its negroes and its ivory, and 
of the vast and distant Madagascar, bordering on the 
dark ocean of the South, with its Ruc and other mon- 
strosities ; and, in a remotely opposite region, of Sibe- 
ria and the Arctic Ocean, of dog-sledges, of white 
bears, and reindeer-riding Tunguses. 

“That all this rich catalogue of discoveries should 
belong to the revelations of one man and one book is 
surely ample ground enough to account for and to jus- 
tify the author’s high place in the roll of fame ; and 
there can be no deed to exaggerate his greatness or to 
invest him with imaginary attributes.” 


— Whoever learns to stand alone must learn to fall 
alone. —Auerbach. 


— He who always receives and never gives, acquires, 
as a matter of course, a narrow, contracted, selfish char- 
acter. His soul has no expansion, no benevolent im- 
pulse, no elevation of aim. He learns to feel and think 
and care for himself,— Hawes. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


The British Association. 


The annual meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science was held at Bristol, England, 
from August 25 to September 2. The arrangements 
seem to have been made on a very large scale. A 
local subscription of £2,400, or about $12,000, was 
raised to defray the expenses of the meeting, and for 
the other purposes of the Association. The general 
meetings were held in the evening, in a hall capable of 
seating 3,000, supplied with not only the usual offices, 
but a refreshment-room, telegraph, post-office, and book- 
stall for the sale of periodicals and scientific publications. 
The Association is divided into seven sections, lettered 
from A to G; and the meetings of these sections were 
held in the day-time, in various buildings. On the back 
of every Association ticket was printed a plain map of 
about one square mile of the city, shoWing, in red, all 
the buildings in which meetings were held—a most val- 
uable help for visitors. 

Many objects of interest were freely thrown open to 
members of the Association. “Churches, old build- 
ings of all kinds, libraries, ships, quays, warehouses, 
parks, and mansions were alike at the disposal of the 
visitors.” A banquet was given by the “Merchant 
Venturers’ Society,” at which about one hundred of the 
leading members of the Association were entertained. 
The jubilee of the Bath “ Royal Literary and Scientific 
Institution” was celebrated by a public meeting and 
banquet, at which Sir John Hawkshaw, president of the 
Association, and other distinguished guests, were ex- 
pected to be present. But these attractions were a 
little aside from the regular programme of the Associa- 
tion, to which we wish to call attention. 

The exercises were opened on the first evening by 
the address of the president, Sir John Hawkshaw, so 
well known as an entinent civil engineer. Of him Prof. 
Tyndall spoke as follows :— 

“It is my privilege to introduce to you as your presi- 
dent for the coming year, Sir John Hawkshaw, a name 
celebrated throughout the world for the practical appli- 
cation to works of the greatest magnitude, of some of 
these sciences which it is the function of this Associa- 
tion to foster and advance. In him,I doubt not, you 
will have a wise and prudent head, a leader not likely 
to be caught up into atmospheric vortices of specula- 
tion, about things organic or inorganic, about mind or 
matters beyond the reach of mind, but one who, strug- 
gling, Anteeus-like, with his subject here to-night, will 
know how to maintain throughout a refreshing contact 
with his mother earth. I have looked forward for some 
time to the crowning act still in prospect of his profes- 
sional career, to give our perturbed spirits rest in cross- 
ing the Channel in visiting our fair sister France. But 
pending that great achievement, it is his enviable lot to 
steer this British Association through calm waters to a 
haven of, at all events, temporary rest—rest all the 
more sweet and needful from the tempestuous weather 
which rasher navigators who preceded him thought it 
their duty to encounter rather than to avoid. To his 
strong hand I commit the helm of our noble barque, 
wishing him not only success, but triumph in that task 
he has undertaken, and which I now call upon him to 
fulfill.” 

These words undoubtedly attracted speeial attention ; 
for his audience could not have forgotten the idea ad- 
vanced by Prof. Tyndall on a similar occasion, nor the 
tumult he thus awakened, especially in the religious 
world. 

The new president selected for his subject no theory 
respecting the origin of life, or the relation of mind and 
matter, but one that became a practical man. He said: 

“ Past presidents have already discoursed on many 
subjects—on things organic and inorganic, on the mind 
and on things perhaps beyond the reach of mind ; and 
I have arrived at the conclusion that humbler themes 
will not be out of place on this occasion. I propose in 
this address to say something of a profession to which 
my lifetime has been devoted—a theme which cannot, 


rhaps, be expected to stand as high in your estima- 
fon a ‘in my own, and I may have some difficulty in 


making it interesting ; but I have chosen it because ti 


is a subject I ought to understand better than any 
other. I propose to say something on its origin, its 
work, and kindred topics.” 


He seems to have searched the records of all parts of 
the world in order that he might place before the Asso- 
ciation the achievements.of engineers, architects, and 
other practical men, from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent year. And yet the allusions to many modern sub- 
jects show clearly that he sees things from a British 
stand-point. For instance, he refers specially to the 
history of electric telegraphs, steamboats, and _rail- 
ways, with no lack of allusions to British names ; yet, 
under the head of the telegraph, Morse is only inci- 
dentally mentioned, and no name is given in connec- 
tion with the duplex telegraph. He uses this language : 


“One of the most striking phenomena in telegraphy is 
that known as the duplex system, which piss mes- 
sages to be sent from each end of the same wire at the 
same time. This simultaneous transmission from both 
ends of a wire was proposed in the early days of tele- 
graphy, but, owing to imperfect insulation, was not then 
found to be practicable; but since then telegraphic 
wires have been better insulated, and the system is now 
becoming of great utility, as it nearly doubles the ca- 
pacity for work of each wire.” 


Prof. Balfour Stewart presided over Section A (Math- 
ematical and Physical), and other eminent men over 
other sections. Each delivered an opening address, 
appropriate to his own section, Some other papers of 
general interest were upon the theory of chemical com- 
binations, the transit of Venus, the proposed flooding 
of Sahara, the deep-sea fauna, oceanic circulation, 
Murchison’s classification of palaozoic strata, the eth- 
nography of races at the commencement of civilization, 
the Channel and Severn tunnels, the coal question, and 
railway safety. Two evenings were devoted to 
“ soirées,” at one of which many living specimens of 
microscopic animals were exhibited. For this purpose 
one hundred and ten microscopes were arranged in classi- 


water fauna, ciliary action, vertebrate circulation, vegeta- 
ble circulation, fertilization of flowers, etc. One evening 
was devoted toa lecture by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, addressed 
specially to working men, upon “ A Piece of Limestone” ; 
another was given to a lecture by Mr. Wm. Spottiswoode, 
on the “Colors of Polarized Light,” illustrated by bril- 
liant experiments. The programme also included a 
“Complimentary Concert,” on the last evening. The 
following day a dozen or more excursions were arranged 
to various points, such as Bath, Salisbury, Stonehenge, 
Wells, etc. ; and thus ended the great meeting. 

The records show the attendance of nearly 2,200 
persons, including about 650 life and annual members, 
and 670 ladies. Of foreign members, 16 were present, 
including a few from the United States. 

It is considered worthy of mention that at a meeting 
of the Association held in Bristol, in 1836, Dr. Lard- 
ner, an able scientific man, expressed his opinion that 
the scheme of crossing the Atlantic by steam was an 
impossibility ; and yet, soon after this statement was 
made, the first steamship started from Bristol and 
steamed to New York in seventeen days. Well does 


Sir John Hawkshaw say: “The marvelous progress of 
the last two generations should make every one cautious 
of predicting the future.” 


Want or Fairu. —“ Hence, nearly all our powerful 
men in this age of the world are unbelievers ; the best 
of them in doubt and misery ; the worst in reckless de- 
fiance; the plurality in plodding hesitation, doing as 
well as they can what practical work lies ready to their 
hands. Most of our scientific men are in this last class ; 
our popular authors either set themselves definitely 
against all religious form, = for simple truth and 
benevolence (Thackeray, ickens), or give themselves 
up to bitter and fruitless statement of facts (De Balzac). 
or surface-painting (Scott), or careless blasphemy, sad 
or smiling, (Byron, Béianger). Our earnest poets an 
deepest thinkers are doubtful and indignant (Tennyson, 
Carlyle), one or two—anchored, indeed, but anxious, or 
weeping (Wordsworth, Mrs, Browning) ; and of these 
two the first is not so sire of his anchor but that it 
drags him now and then with him.—uskin, 


fied divisions, devoted to crustacea, marine and fresh - 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
New-England Journal of Education. 


We will send our Journal from this date to Jan. 1, 1876, 
for FIFTY CENTS, to any name which shall be sent to us by 
any one of our present subscribers. We make this generous 
offer, in order that our readers may have a favorable oppor- 
tunity to introduce the JOURNAL to their friends. Every 
subscriber may thus aid his friend, and the “‘ New-England 
Journal of Education.” 


THE annual meeting of the New Hampshire Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held at Wolfboro, Thursday and 
Friday, Oct. 14th and 15th. The programme presents 
some of the best New Hampshire educators as lectur- 
ers and speakers. A full and interesting meeting is ex- 
pected. The cause of education in the Granite State 
has never shown a more promising aspect than at the 
present time, and the leading school officers and teach- 
ers are united in their efforts. The recent report of the! 
State School Superintendent, Symonds, shows that the’ 
time is at hand for a better state of things in educa- 
tional affairs, and with so many earnest teachers to sup- 
port him, he has reason to be greatly encouraged in his 
work. 


Have you seen the new postal card? The change is 
not for the better except in the color and in the quality 
of the card-board—lighter in color, thinner in substance, 
superior in texture. The good goddess in the corner, 
inclosed in a frame-work of we know not what symbolic 
meaning, is no improvement, as you will notice, over the 
deposed goddess on the oid card. Then, who does not 
like a marginal dress on his postal card, as in the old? 
and to us crooked-fingered writers we cannot excuse the 
absence of ruled lines to guide our superscription. Our’ 
proclivities are to run up hill with our pen—a sure sign 
of wealth ; and we and our friends who rua their writing 
down-hill, and with those of us who do not know just 
where to begin or to end our postal direction, with title, 
P. O. and all, will find a multitude of ways to do it ; and 
woe to the unlucky son of the P. O. Department who does 
not read our bad chirography, with its crooked delinea- 


tions! We wish the new postal were better, so that we 
might say a good word for it ; but our petition to the De- 
partment is to supply THe New-ENGLAND and its corres- 
pondents, as long as possible, with the old postal cards. 
Tell us, thou Jewell at Washington, the name of your 
special artist, and our word for it, we schoolmasters and 
mistresses will give him a wide berth, as the sailors say, 
when we want our nice work done. Our artist shall be 
one of the school-boys of Boston, or Newton, or Lowell, 
or New Bedford, who did such splendid work for us at 
the annual exhibition last summer. Mullett as an archi- 
tect and Mr. Blank as an artist! Let Nast try it for 
once. Our pledge that he will do it well. 

Just now, our English correspondent sent us the Eng- 
lish postal, and the new British foreign postal card for 
all countries included in the postal union. The size is 
a little smaller than ours. The Queen presides with 
her usual grace over the treasury in the right-hand 
upper corner, and a fine red border surrounds the face 
of the card. It is a very neat affair, and only wants the 
ruled lines to make it quite perfect inits design. ‘ Post 
Card” is its title, beneath which is the British coat-of- 


H.|arms. We think our special artist could improve on 


both, but we will not run before we are sent. 


WHETHER President Grant speaks, or is silent, his 
motives and acts are placed under condemnation by a 
hostile public press. This time he has spoken, out of 
his usual custom, to a gathering of military chiefs and 
subordinates at Des Moines, and in his written speech 
he saw fit to express his convictions in regard to na- 
tional matters, and among them was the question raised 
so generally by the Catholics and their supporters with 
reference to the division of our school funds for secta- 
rian uses. General Grant has been educated in the 
American idea that the public schools are of the peo- 
ple, for the people, not of a sect or party, for that sect 
or party. It would be difficult to make a true Ameri- 
can citizen believe that a tax levied upon the property 


to other than public uses; and when the subject is re- 
ferred to the people, the verdict is so strong, that there 
can be no doubt of the popular mind and will on this 
point of sectarian schools. Just now, even New Jersey 
has spoken with a will, and the voice will undoubtedly 
be heeded by the noisy claimants for sectarian educa- 
tion. So strongly did the fathers feel upon this subject 
that into the State Constitutions of several of the 
States, the principle was inwrought that the school 
funds should never be divided for sectarian uses, as if 
anticipating just such a time as this, when some de- 
nomination should arrogate to itself the supreme power 
even against State Constitutions to legislate into its 
own treasury the people’s money. In this the fathers 
builded wisely, perhaps wiser than they knew ; and there 
need be no better evidence of political and moral de- 
generacy, than the efforts of the children to subvert 
the foundations of our State government in educational 
concerns. Now because President Grant agrees with 
our constitutional founders and expounders, and be- 
cause he sees fit to express his opinions—such opinions 
as every true patriot will rejoice that he possesses—a 
partisan press sees fit to sneer at his sentiments, and to 
accuse him of bidding for a continuance of power. 
Well, let it be so. His position is certainly tenable, 
whatever the motive which has led to its declaration. 
The President may be needlessly alarmed, as we think 
he is, when he asserts that the next civil war in this 
country will be a war of religious sects rather than 
one of sections or parties. We are not alarmed at all 
about that, even if the President is. But it is the duty 
and within the province of good statesmanship to sound 
the alarm of danger, even though it be remote or hid- 
den from the public view. 

Once awakened to the existence of the evil, the peo- 
ple may be safely trusted to avert the calamity. Fore- 
warned is forearmed. Whatever changes may be de- 


manded in the management of our public school system 


of the people for the public welfare could be devoted] 


to improve and elevate it, one thing is very certain: 
that it cannot be advantaged by a division of the school 
funds to every sect which may demand it. One thing 
more is as certain : that the great majority of the people 
know this to be true, and knowing the truth of the 
matter, they will not allow the error to establish itself. 


Popular Education from a Broad Outlook. 


The prospects of a just education of the masses, 
often seem very discourgaing. We expect them to be 
educated in the schools. We look to the teachers to 
make the schools. Hence, our hopes rest alone upon 
the prevalence of good teaching in the schools, 

But when we look at our public-school teachers as a 
class, do we find our hopes well-founded? So many 
teachers are young, untrained, inexperienced! So many 
have not the slightest notion of pursuing the work of 
teaching as a Settled vocation! So many are wholly 
wanting in an ambition to attain a just professional 
skill and success! So many drop out of the business 
after two or three years practice! How can we, with 
all our effort, secure good teaching in the great body of 
our schools, so long as immaturity, inexperience, mer- 
cenary aims, profound uninterest, and constant change, 
are against us? 

The fact is, to those of us who confine our attention 
solely to the relation of the “caching to the education of 
the people, we seem only to be struggling to hold our 
own ; struggling to keep the ranks of our teachers full ; 
struggling to keep our schools from retrograding. As 
to filling the schools with adequately trained teachers, 
or perfecting them in all their work as the great educat- 
ing agency, it looks altogether like a passage in the 
“Music of the Future.” Hence, the query is, what 
chance is there for a just education of the people, what 
is all our increasing expenditure, but waste ; what is all 
our enlarged effort, but comparative failure? Discour- 
aging truly ! 

Now, our difficulty is, we are at fault, simply from 
confining ourselves to too narrow aview. We are look- 
ing at a single object alone,—a central one it is true, 
but yet a single one. We are losing sight of other, not 
so central or comprehensive factors, but yet important 
ones. We are, as it were, fixing the eye intently upon 
the vast central spire of the Matterhorn, but losing 
sight ot the gigantic slopes below, and the immense 
outspread of its supporting base. We get no just view 
of the magnitude and majesty of the mountain. So 
with our view of our educational work: we limit its 
value, and circumscribe its results, beyond what is 
either just or necessary, and so get no just view of either. 

The truth is, we are educating the masses, not only 
in the more direct and specific training of their chil- 
dren in the schools, but in a broader and more varied 
field,—we are, in ways too little taken into the account, 
educating the people ¢hemselves. Every teacher trained 
for the school is not only one of the people educated, 
but is one educated to exert an influence, either 
greater or less, in behalf of schools and'learning, out- 
side of the school. Every person, old or young, who 
teaches for either a longer or a shorter period, is one 
of the people, who, by sheer contact and experience, 
if in no other way, is learning something which adds to 
the common stock, and who will, even though teaching 
be abandoned, take an after interest in education that 
will have its influence. Of the great body of school 
officers, however incompetent or stolid many of them 


may be, there cannot but be a goodly number who 


are growing in knowledge of the nature and value of 
schools ; growing into a knowledge and interest which, 
however below what is to be desired, would not be 
otherwise reached at all. The agitation of school 


questions is educating the press, itself in reaction, a 
means of educating the masses, It is difficult to over- 
estimate the educational importance of the attention 
now given to school matters by our great dailies. Then 


the constant keeping of schools and school matters be- 
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fore the people, by the necessary demands of the school 
systems, is itself an educating power. We cannot make 
a definite estimate of the precise degree in which the 
masses are thus elevated ; but we can form some notion 
of it, perhaps, by imagining what would be the state of 
things were all this wanting. What would be the intel- 
lectual condition of a people, for a generation, left with- 
out occasion for thought, expenditure, or effort in be- 
half of schools and education; with no reference to 
them in the public prints ; and with no teachers going 
from among them into the schools, or returning from 
them again to common life, it is not difficult to conceive. 

With all the short-comings of our educational schemes 
and efforts, then, are we not really educating the peo- 
ple? Are they not—though like the uprising continent, 
not always with a visible motion, nor in all places, with 
the same bold emergence from the ocean,—still being 
lifted above the dead level of an otherwise inevitable 
ignorance and stolidity, with a certainty and a power 
that are full of hope? 


A Contribution to American Pedagogy. 


To the Editor of N. E. Four. of Education : 

My Dear Sir: Will you kindly allow me to call the 
attention of your readers to a treatise on education 
which, from the nature of the case, would not be likely 
to come under the notice of many of them. It is en- 
titled, “Graded Course of Instruction for the Public 
Schools of New Bedford, with accompanying Directions 
to Teachers ;” 1874. 

A school manual is, or ought to be, a codification of 
the laws which govern the methods of educating youth, 
together with specific directions to teachers regarding 
the application of those laws. 

The United States Bureau of Education has stated 
that the teachers in the United States do not, on the 
average, continue in the profession more than three 
years ; so that 120,900 mew teachers are annually de- 
manded throughout our country. Of these the number 
who are graduates of colleges is extremely small ; in 
fact, it is almost nothing in comparison with the whole 
number; while the normal schools can supply oniy 
about 4,000. In other words, there are in the United 
States about 117,000 teachers with absolutely no pro- 
fessional training, to whom is intrusted the highest and 
most important of all the sciences—education. How 
much law or medicine would be intrusted to similar 
persons ? 

There is a good deal of educational literature printed 
throughout the country every year, from which much 
useful information might be got. But most teachers 
have not the money to buy it. Moreover, it is so 
widely scattered and so miscellaneous in character, that 
few hard-working teachers have the time or vitality to 
sift the chaff and digest the wheat. The Germans have 
many works on the science and the art of teaching, 
among which is the valuable cyclopedia of Schmid, in 
ten volumes, But these can do Americans little good ; 
for the majority of American teachers are not enough 
familiar with German to master many German books. 
Moreover, it would not assist them much if they did ; 
for the aim of most European schools is to make obe- 
dient subjects, while the aim of American schools is to 
make intelligent and independent citizens. 

A practical and well-digested treatise on the theory 
and practice of education is therefore a great desider- 
atum. It should discuss methods of governing and 
methods of teaching—two very distinct things, by the 
way ; for many teachers can govern well, who cannot 
teach well, and vice versa. The manual mentioned 
above contains much useful knowledge, reached only 
by long experience and by close observation of chil- 
dren, schools, and methods of teaching,—knowledge 
that no young teacher naturally possesses at the outset, 
and yet what every teacher ought to possess at the out- 
set. For example; “No teacher can expect his schol- 
ars to be more mannerly and courteous, or more high- 


minded and virtuous than he is himself. He must first 
be what he would ‘have his scholars decome.” Also: 
“The defect of dull scholars, for the most part, is not 
primarily intellectual, but morad. They have feeble 
wills. They have ability enough ; but they fail through 
lack of courage and perseverance.” Again, in regard 
to discipline: “ A sharp discrimination must be drawn, 
in the infliction of punishment, between the offences 
which result from the heedlessness and restlessness 
characteristic of youth, and the outcrop of vicious pro- 
pensities. Three-quarters of school offences are of the 
former class ; and how many a scholar has been pun- 
ished because impatient nature could not longer endure 
to be victimized by overtasking regulations !” 

This manual has an outline of the philosophy of edu- 
cation. It also discusses the re/ative values of different 
studies. This is rarely thought of, and is of great im- 
portance. Some studies, of course, are of much less 
consequence than others. And yet, in a large majority 
of schools no distinction is made, and in few of the 
manuals that ever came under my notice, is there any 
discrimination in this respect. 

This manual states clearly the specific object of each 
study. All teachers may not agree with the deductions 
of the author, but they will at least be set to thinking. 
Clear conceptions regarding the object of each study 
are essential. For example, arithmetic used to be con- 
sidered, without question, an indispensable instrument 
for training the logical faculty. Whereas this manual 
leads one to doubt the correctness of this assumption ; 
and it states explicitly what arithmetic does produce, 
namely, the habit of accuracy and of abstract attention. 
It seems to be well established that good mathema- 
ticians are not necessarily good logicians in every-day 
affairs. Because mathematics has nothing to do with 
the ordinary laws of cause and effect. In addition to 
these, there is always a margin of uncertainty in daily 
life, for which training in mathematics does not prepare, 
and of which it takes no cognizance. True wisdom is 
shown in the sagacity with which this element of uncer- 
tainty is managed in our every-day life. As mathematical 
conclusions follow directly and exactly from their prem- 
ises, there is no such margin of uncertainty. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that the limitations in the study of 
mathematics should be recognized and provided for, as 
well as its advantages. 

This manual also shows superiority in the character 
of its details. ‘To secure a comprehensive system is 
one of the greatest difficulties of the teacher, and one 
of the most important services of a manual. Most 
manuals map out the work of the school-room in such 
an arbitrary, minute, and formal way as to hamper and 
embarrass the teacher, destroy his individuality if fol- 
lowed, and defeat the very object they have in view, 
substituting a greater evil for a less, The manual, 
while it is minute in detail, “prescribes only the mini- 
mum to be acquired in each branch of study, leaving 
the methods to accomplish its work, together with the 
whole broad filling-up of its skeleton suggestions to the 
unfettered volition of the teachers.” 

Teachers are enjoined to be thorough. “ Yet it is to 
be observed that shoroughness and exhaustiveness are 
not necessarily interchangeable terms. One may not 
wade wholly across a stream, yet as far as he goes may 
touch bottom with every step. So with the stream of 
knowledge. A slipshod superficiality is harmful ; yet 
there are many studies which are expected to be only 


artially taught.” 
‘ My object in this communication is more to call the 
attention of the teaching profession to the practical 
value of this book, than to give an outline or discuss its 
merits. It would be of great use if it had been printed 
for general circulation, as well as for a local manual of 
a single city. Henry S. MACKINTOSH. 


Every one now a subscriber to the New-ENGLAND 
has the privilege of sending in names of new subscrib- 
ers for three months for daly fifty cents. See first ed- 


itorial page. 


Massachusetts School Supts. in Council. 


Agreeably to a call issued by School Superintendents Tweed and 
Harrington, a meeting of school superintendents of Massachusetts 
was held on Wednesday, at the City Hall, Boston, to consult to- 
gether, and with the Board of Education, with reference to the 
State’s preparations for an educational exhibit at the approaching 
Centennial Exposition, in Philadelphia. The State Board of Ed- 
ucation was represented by its secretary, Hon. Joseph White, and 
by state agents Walton, Hubbard, and Philbrick. The following 
named town and city superintendents were present : 

Charles Morrill, Lowell; J. Kimball, Chelsea; John W. Allard, 
Gloucester ; J. H. Davis, Somerville; W. W. Waterman, Taun- 
ton; Joseph Osgood, Cohasset ; B. F. Tweed, Charlestown; A. 
D. Small, Salem; H. F. Harrington, New Bedford; G. E. Hood, 
Lawrence; E. H. Davis, Woburn; H. Coggswell, Cambridge ; 
A. P. Marble, Worcester. 

The department of education at Washington was represented 
by its chief, Hon. John Eaton, Jr., United States Commissioner 
of Education. 

The meeting was organized by the election of Superintendent 
Tweed, of Charlestown, as chairman, and Superintendent Small, 
of Salem, as secretary. 

Superintendent Harrington stated the object of the meeting to 
be to consult together as to what Massachusetts should do at the 
Centennial, who should do it, and when it should be done and to 
what extent, and how much money there was to do with. The 
superintendents had convened the meeting in accord with the sen- 
timents of the Board of Education, in order that a definite plan of 
action might be laid down, and that each superintendent might 
know what he was expected to do. 

Hon. Secretary White stated that the State Government had 
committed to the Board of Education the preparation of the edu- 
cational exhibit at the Centennial, the board had accepted the 
trust, and it welcomed the coéperation and advice of the city and 
town superintendents, and other school officers of the State, 
in order that Massachusetts might make a worthy presentation at 
Philadelphia. Mr. White stated also that it was the purpose of 
the board to prepare an illustrated historical record of the educa- 
tional institutions of the State, and their work from the early set- 
tlement to the present time. This historical view of education 
would naturally fall under several groups: I. Public schools, 
with their various grades and departments, Normal, and 
Normal Art Schools, Evening, and Evening Drawing Schools ; 
Il. Colleges; III. Professional Schools, as Law, Divinity, Med- 
icine, etc.; IV. Technical Schools, as Agricultural Colleges, Insti- 
tutes of Technology, etc.; V. Academies; “VI. Free Public Li- 
braries; VII. Miscellaneous, as The Massachusetts Historical 
Society, New England Historical Genealogical Society, American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, etc. 

In order that the educational department may be well repre- 
sented, the secretary was of the opinion that at least $10,000 
should be devoted to that purpose. 

Mr. Philbrick, of the State Board, read a paper, an abstract of 
the article by the same gentleman a in the NEw-ENGLAND 
JouRNAL OF EpucaTIon in its Centennial issue of uly roth,— 
and for which we refer our readers to that issue. r. Philbrick 
still further stated that the high-school system of Massachusetts 
should have a good showing in historic aud statistical form, and 
in order that the towns should be well represented, each should 
prepare and send by model, drawing or otherwise, its most excel- 
lent thing in school matters, those for which that town or city was 
peculiarly distinguished. There should be a depot in Boston to 
collect and forward all furniture, models, drawings, school-work, 
etc. He thought that Massachusetts should erect and furnish on 
the grounds at Philadephia a model country school-house. This 
was expected of her. The State, he thought, should prepare an 
historical account of the rise and growth of each department of 
education. ‘Towns and cities should furnish by model or drawin 
whatever was excellent and unique to its own locality. Models o 
school-houses, engravings, drawings, systems of light, heat and 
ventilation, etc. Schools should furnish written work, such as 
penmanship, drawing, written examination papers, etc. Individ- 
uals and associations should furnish models, furnishings, drawings, 
etc., etc. 

General Eaton was invited to address the superintendents, and 
expressed his great satisfaction at finding the educators of Massa- 
chusetts alive to the great interests at issue at the Centennial. He 
said that the tendency was to allow the educational interests to 
become secondary to those which were purely material, and that 
the action of educators in the several States was a matter of great 
encouragement to him. The State superintendents in the Missis- 
sippi valley have held a meeting to push on the enterprise. | All 
are working for aid from the State and general appropriations. 
Everywhere there seemed a determination to do something. The 
great danger is that profit rather than the interests of science and 
education would have the uppermost seats at Philadelphia, unless 
earnest action were taken. It was the duty of educators to coun- 
teract this. Commissioner Eaton was ready to codperate with the 
school officers and others in the States to forward the educational 
work at Philadelphia, which he was assured would be a great 
success. 

Further remarks were made by other gentlemen, after which Super- 
intendent Harrington offered a resolution that a committee of 
three be Bac vien consult with the Association of School Super- 
intendents, and to recommend a plan of operations and a scheme 
for action on the part of school officers and others, in harmony 
with the plans of the Department of Education. On the passage 
of this resolution, Messrs. Harrington, Tweed, and Marble were 
made the committee. 

The following resolution was also adopted : 

Resolved, As the sense of this body, that a sum not less than 
one-fifth of the amount appropriated by the State for Centennial 
purposes is needed for a fair representation of the educational in- 
terest of the State. ‘ 

The superintendents then adjourned to meet Friday, Oct, 22d, 
at 2 p. m., at City Hall, Boston. 
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Indian-Summer in New England. 
BY JOSEPH STORY. ° 


It is now the early advance of Autumn. What can be more 
beautiful or more attractive than this season in New England! 
The sultry heat of Summer has passed away; and a delicious 
coolness at evening succeeds the genial warmth of the day. The 
labors of the husbandman approach their natural termination, and 
he gladdens with the near prospect of his promised reward. The 
earth swells with the increase of vegetation. The fields wave 
with their yellow and luxuriant harvests. The trees put forth the 
darkest foliage, half shading and half revealing their ripened 
fruits, to tempt the appetite of man, and proclaim the goodness of 
his Creator. 

As yet, the forests stand clothed in their dress of undecayed 
magnificence. The winds that rustle through their tops, scarcely 
disturb the silence of the shades below. The mountain and the 
valleys glow in warm green or lively russet. The rivulets flow on, 
with a noiseless current, reflecting back the images of many a 
glossy insect that dips its wings in their cooling waters. The 
mornings and evenings are still vocal with the notes of a thousand 
warblers which plume their songs for a later flight. Above all, the 
clear blue sky, the long and sunny calms, the scarcely whispering 
breezes, the brilliant sunsets, lit up with all wondrous magnificence 
of light and shade and color, and slowly settling down into a pure 
and transparent twilight. These, these are days and scenes which 
even the cold cannot behold without emotion, but on which the 
meditative and pious gaze with profound admiration; for they 
breathe of holier and happier regions beyond the grave. 


The Pirate-Colonel and his Captive, the Latin- 


Grammar Master. 
(Reading and Tableau from Dickens.) 

Todo the Latin-grammar master justice, he was no craven, though 
his white hat, his short gray trowsers, and his long snuff-colored 
surtout, reaching to his heels (the self-same coat in which he had 
spited Boldheart), contrasted most unfavorably with the brilliant 
uniform of the latter. At this moment, Boldheart, seizing a pike, 
and putting himself at the head of his men, gave the word to board. 

A desperate conflict ensued in the hammock-nettings,—or some- 
where in about that direction, — until the Latin-grammar master, 
having all his masts gone, his hull and rigging shot through and 
through, and seeing Boldheart slashing a path toward him, hauled 
down his flag himself, gave up his sword to Boldheart, and asked 
for quarter! Scarce had he been put into the captain’s boat ere 
“The Scorpion” (the Latin-grammar master’s ship), went down, 
with all on board. 

On Captain Boldheart’s now assembling his men, a circumstance 
occurred. He found it necessary, with one blow of his cutlass, to 
kill the cook, who, having lost his brother in the late action, was 
making at the Latin-grammar master in an infuriated state, intent 
on his destruction with a carving-knife. 

Captain Boldheart then turned to the Latin-grammar master, se- 
verely reproaching him with his perfidy, and put it to his crew 
what they considered that a master who spited a boy deserved ? 

They answered with one voice, “Death!” “It may be so,” 
said the captain ; “ but it shall never be said that Boldheart stained 
his hour of triumph with the blood of his enemy. Prepare the 
cutter !” 

The cutter was immediately prepared. “Without taking your 
life,” said the captain, “I must yet forever deprive you of the 
power of spiting other boys. I shall turn you adrift in this boat. 
You will find in her, two oars, a compass, a bottle of rum, a small 
cask of water, a piece of pork, a bag of biscuit, and,—my LATIN 
GRAMMAR! Go! and spite the natives, if you can find any.” 

Deeply conscious of this bitter sarcasm, the unhappy wretch 
was put into the cutter, and was soon left far behind. He made 

"no effort to row, but was seen lying on his back with his legs up, 
when last made out by the ship’s telescope. 


_ [For the tableau, see the illustration, “The Pirate-colone] and 
- his Captive,” p. 432, Library Edition of Works of Charles Dick. 
ens. It requires one very small boy, in naval officer’s full dress, 
as Captain Boldheart; a much larger boy in the described costume 
of the Latin-grammar master ; a large boy in sailor’s dress and hat, 
as William | y; another, in sailor’s shirt and trowsers, and 
while heads of several others are 
seen. barrel mar guupowder, a pirate’s flag, an old pistol, 


Nonquitt. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


Summer has flashed her golden shuttle by 
__ My dreaming eye; 
Its shining web of days so soft and fair, 
Without a care, 
Is folding down into the silent past, 
Too bright too last, 


Night unto ~ has told its peace serene, 
While Luna, queen, 

Paved her white shimmering path above the deep, 
That stirred in slee 

To lisp its dreamy bliss around the shore 
Forevermore. 


ushered its beauty in 
ith happy din ; 
Thrush and song-sparrow trilling through the hours, 
Bespang ewy grass and fragrant ; 
pp And all was good. : 


The odorous breeze wafted its music round, 
A varied sound; 

Called from the wide campaign the whistling quail ; 
The tern’s shrill wail . 

Answered afar; and boomed from rock to rock 
The billow’s shock. 


Here have I sat without my 
And watched the shore, 
Followed its curving line to where the town 
Lies sloping down, 
Its cestering gems in simple beauty set, 
air coronet ! 


And still along its amber thread of strand 
Stretches the land, 

Till the grim fortress at the harbor’s mouth 
Looks threatening south, 

But hears no sound save dash of spray that wet 
Its parapet. 


Then on and on the rippling waters spread ; 
By cliff and head, ’ 

By long, low neck, and sunny, sanded isles, 
The blue bay smiles, 

Till, like a soul within the conscious seas, 
Sits Penikese. 


And to and fro the opal sails have sped, 
Or glimmered red 

The seven coast-lights about the land-locked bay ; 
While night and day, 

The broad blue sky with sun or star has lit 
Light-bathed Nonquitt. 


But now the slopes are shadowing with wings, 
And southward swings 

The clamoring host of swallows o’er the sea; 
Tis time for me 

To seek my closer eaves, and, sighing, fold 
This cloth of gold. 


Day unto 


door, 


—The Index. 


Katie Ray. 


BY JAMES A. BARTLEY. 


We all remember Katie Ray, 
She was the scholars’ pet ; 
For she was sweet as any rose 

With morning dewdrops wet. 


Through sun and shine she came to school, 
Nor ever lost a day; 

And so her happy school weeks passed 
In studiousness and play. 


But once when Autumn’s frost had nipt 
The leaves and latest flowers, 

And birds that made the summer glad 
Had flown to southern bowers : 


There fell a deathly frost upon 
Our darling petted rose, 

And shadowed was the schoolroom now 
Where each one softly goes. 


The days passed by, and all was o’er— 
We heard the village bell ; 

To every heart for miles around 
It sounded Katie’s knell. 


Then to the church the teacher led 

The school, all bowed with grief, 
To think that Katie, good and sweet, 

Had had a life so brief. 

And when the funeral words were said, 

_And earth was heaped above, 
We knew the clods had buried there 

A portion of our love. 


The House that Jack Built. 
BY M. sc. SLADE. 


Scene: — A Kitchen. CHARACTERS: DOLLY, the milkmaid ; 
Jack, Aer lover. 
Dolly. (Sweeping.)—Peeping out of the window, who is it I see ? 
Young Jack! Silly Jack, coming wooing o’ me! 
Jack. (Entering.)—Good-day, pretty Dolly; and how do you do? 
Dolly. (Saucily.)—Not any the better for seeing of you! 
Jack. (Meckly.)—But I own the house that Jack built. 
Dolly. (Contemptuously.)—O fie, on your house, as still as a mouse, 
With nothing in it ; 
Your housekeeping—how do you mean to begin it ? 
Fack.—There is some malt, 


Dolly.—Oh! fie, on your malt! no meat and no salt! 


Nobody can eat it! 
No creature alive, I repeat it. 


Fack.—There was a rat that ate the malt 
That lay in the house that Jack built. 
Dolly.—Oh! fie, on your rat! what story is that ? 
Tell another to match it; 
You’d better run home and catch it! 
Yack.—There was a cat that caught the rat 
That ate the malt 
That lay in the house that Jack built. 
Dolly.—Oh! fie, on your cat! does she tease the rat? 
Poor thing! I believe it! 
You'd better run home and relieve it! 
Fack.—1 have a dog that worried the cat, 
That caught the rat—that ate malt 
That lay in the house that Jack built. 
Dolly.—Oh! fie, on the cur! I’m ashamed of you, sir! 
Sweet pussy to worry ! 
Go, call off your dog, in a hurry! 
Yack.—There is a cow, with a crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog that worried the cat 
That killed the rat that ate the malt 
That lay in the house that Jack built! 
Dolly.—Oh! good for my cow! I can seem to see how! 
Nice Mooley! I’ll pat her! 
She’s pussy’s friend, that’s what’s the matter. 
Fack.—Are you the maiden, all forlorn, 
That milks the cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog that worried the cat 
That killed the rat that ate the malt 
That lay in the house that Jack built? 
Dolly. (Angrily.)—Who says I’m forlorn? I deny it with scorn! 
All day I am singing. 
Don’t come here, your silly talk bringing. 
Jack. (Offering kiss.)—Here’s a man with heart all tattered and torn, 
That would kiss the maiden all forlorn, 
That milked the cow with a crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog that— 
Dolly. (Interrupting.)—’ Rout! "tout, tout! You may just clear out! 
With your house and your malt 
Without meat or salt; 
With your rat and your cat, 
Your dog, and all that, 
And your crumpled horn. 
Do you call me forlorn! 
Take your hat and your heart, 
And begone, sir ;—start ! 
Such sauce, sir, as this,— 
To give me a kiss! 
(Driving him with the broom.)—Clear out o’ my door, 
And don’t you come here any more ! 


We'll Try.—Autumn Recitation. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


Little Girl —When Spring came, calling to the flowers, 
“ Come forth, there’s work to do! 
The blossoming for Summer hours 
And Autumn’s ripening, too ;” 
Did any little tender plant 
Shrink down beneath the soil ? 
Did any floweret sigh, “ I can’t!” 
When called to Summer toil ? 
Several.—Ah, no! they said, “ We’ll try, we'll try, 
We'll see what we can do ; 
We'll bud and bloom, nor ever sigh 
The livelong Spring-time through !” 


Little Girl—In Spring-time when before us lay 
The work for Summer hours, 
There came, to cheer us on our way, 
As sunshine cheers the flowers, 
A kindly and a welcome band 
Of friends and parents dear ; 
Oh, could we shrink from pleasant work, 
_ When these were smiling near ? 
Several.—Ah, no! we said, “ We’ll try, we’ll try! 
We'll see what we can do; 
We'll patient toil nor ever sigh, 
‘The livelong Summer through!” 


Little Girl.—The flowers that budded in the Spring 
Have blossomed in the sun, } 
And Autumn’s garnered sheaves may sing 
“ The season’s work is done!” 
Kind friends, our season, too, is done, . 
Our Summer’s work is o’er ; 
We would that, for each sheaf we’ve won, 
We had a hundred more! 
Several.—Cheered by your love, we’ll try, we’ll try, 
To see what we can do. 
Begin anew, and never sigh, 


That lay in the house that Jack built. 


Autumn nor Winter through. 
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Notes and Correspondence. 


Teachers in Iowa — Their Qualifications. 
MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa, Sept. 25, 1875. 
Editor N-E. Fournal of Education : 

Deak S1R:—As you found room in your JouRNAL for a letter 
from me a short time ago, I will drop you a few lines again. 

Our annual Normal School has come and gone, and now we all 
feel ready for another year’s work in the schools. There were 
present at the Normal just 150 teachers. The attendance was 
very good indeed, about 60 of the class not being absent at all, 
and the average of attendance was ninety-seven, and the punctu- 
ality higher still, showing an earnestness on the part of the teach- 
* ers not often found in so large a class. 

This (Marshall) county is in want of about twenty-five live, 
earnest teachers, and if you know of any such among the hills of 
New England that think of going “ out West,” send them here — 
that is, if they are such as you can hardly consent to let go. If 
you can spare them as well as not, so can we, for it is only such 
as are wanted everywhere that we need. 

About half of the schools of this county are on the township 
plan, and the other half are independent districts, and there seems 
to be a rivalry among them as to which shall make the best show- 
ing at the end of each school year, and the result seems to be 
better than would be obtained under either system alone. Most 
of the school boards pay for teachers according to the grade of 
certificate which they hold. For third grade, thirty dollars a 
month; for second, forty; and for first, forty-five; a third grade 
certificate is only given for one term of school, and if the teacher 
who has it can not bring up his standing to get a second by the 
time that one expires, he is not granted another of the same class. 
A second grade is given for a year if obtained at the Normal 
School, but if it is given after the school is closed it is only 
granted until the time of the next Normal, even if that be but a 
month. A first grade is given for a year from date, and is consid- 
ered good proof that,the holder is capable of teaching any school 
in the county. 

Applicants for any of these grades must pass an examination in 
the following branches: Orthography, History, Grammar, Geog- 
raphy, Arithmetic, Physiology, and Penmanship. A third grade 
must average 75 per cent, and on none of the branches be lower 
than 60 per cent; a second must average 80 per cent, and on none 
be lower than 65 per cent; a first must average go per cent, and 
on none fall below 75 per cent. 

There is also a professional certificate given upon the following 
conditions: The applicant must have taught two years with good 
success in the county, must have passed an examination in all the 
branches that there are required for the other grades, and then in 
three (his choice) of the following six other studies, and must av- 
erage 95 per cent; applicants for this grade are examined in Oc- 
tober, and if successful they obtain a certificate good for two 
years. These are the extra branches: Composition, Philosophy, 
Physical Geography, Elocution, Drawing, Algebra. Examinations 
are all written, and no assistance is allowed, the rules in this re- 
spect being very strict. 

But perhaps your patience will have given out by this time, and 
so I will not trouble you any longer ; however, I must say the 
JOURNAL improves with each number, and I have come to look for 
its arrival as for that of an absent friend, and I hope that it 
will prove to excel even your fondest hopes. MONITOR. 


A Model of Diffuseness, and its Sub-titute. 


Th the Editor of The New-England: 


[Before beginning the explanation of the three nouns, strictly 
thus named, it will t desirable to exhibit the comparative method 
in its bearing upon that form of the structure, with whose features 
the observer is already acquainted by his pursuit of earlier studies ; 
that is of course the primary. As this exhibition progresses, it 
will be possible for us to detect those relations of successive type 
forms, which collectively make up the prominent characters and 
limiting marks of our subject.] 


Here is a parody, in eighty words, completely disguising a para- 
graph of exactly the same number of words, in a scientific text- 
book of a really very high order, as to its substance, and, to some 
extent, as to its form also; though capable of being reduced prob- 
ably at least ten per cent in size, with little if any loss of matter, 
merely by condensation of expression. 

The paragraph in brackets would be amply expressed for all the 
purposes of the student, thus: 

[Before explaining the three Nouns, we shall exhibit the com- 
parative method in its application to the Primary.] 

Here seventeen words say better, for the purposes of a learner ; 
form a better guide-curve to properly direct his thoughts at this 
point, than did the previous eighty. This would be more vividly 
apparent in the actual sentence here parodied, since the former re- 
lates to a cognizable subject matter, but the parody to none. But 
why better? 1. Because the distinction between the “explanation ” 
as a whole, and the “ beginning” of it, is useless, and hence only 
burdensome. 2. Because the phrase, “ it will be desirable,” is a 
comment on what we are going to do, and not a simple, straight- 
forward declaration of the intended purpose ; it therefore savors of 
indirectness. 3. Because the long clause between “upon” and 
“the Primary ” tells the learner in a quite circuitous way what he 
knows already. If any intermediate words were useful here, the 
many used could all be expressed by—to the [already familiar] 


Primary. Here, ¢wo words are better than twenty-three. 4. Be- 


cause all after “ Primary” is prophetic in matter, and abstract and 
high-sounding in expression; and therefore quite lost upon the 
learner, who has just struggled up to this point, and needless to 
one who has mastered the subsequent matter. 

My reasons here given may be drawn from wild rhetoric and 
mental philosophy, rather than from the cultivated articles. But, 
as we often say of strawberries, and such like, it may be that the 
wild is better. Indeed, does not a great deal of the so-called cul- 
tivation only cultivate the nature and life right out of one ? 

R. P. I. T. 


Some Changes in Spelling. 
Editor of New-England Fournal of Education : . 

In a recent number of the JouRNAL appears the following state- 
ment, by “ Pedagogicus ”: 

“ Probably nineteen out of every twenty of the words in 
regard to which Webster proposed an improved orthogra- 
phy, are now almost universally spelled after his method. In 
Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary, edited by Worcester, and published 
in the year preeeding the appearance of Webster’s large work, 
under the letter 4 there are one hundred and twenty words, the 
termination of which is given as ch; as a/manack, angelick, antick, 
atheistick, athletick, etc., showing this to have been the general 
usage at that time. The mission of the £ is now universal, as in 
music, public, antic, etc. The same proportion runs through the 
other letters of the alphabet. Soin regard to favour, honour, 
neighbour, etc., now given honor,” etc. 


These assertions are so erroneous, and the inferences which 
one would naturally draw from them are so false, tlt you, as truth- 
ful journalists, will be glad to get the facts of the question. 

I have open before me a duodecimo volume entitled “ A Com- 
pendious Dictionary of the English Language. To which 
are added, for the benefit of the Merchant, the Student, and the 
Traveler [sic], Tables, etc. By Noah Webster, Esq.”; 1806. 
This is the first dictionary put forth by the now well-known lexi- 
cographer. We quote from the preface : 


“In omitting « in Aonor and a few words of that class, I have 
pursued a common practice in this country authorized by the prin- 
ciple of uniformity and by etymology, as well as by Ash’s Diction- 
ary. In omitting 4 after ¢ I have unequivocal propriety and the 
present usage for my authority.” 


Webster did not claim the credit of being the first, or among 
the first, to drop the « in honor, etc. He says this spelling is “a 
common practice in this country,” authorized by Ash’s Dictionary, 
which was issued in 1775, thirty years before that time. Nor did 
he claim to be the first to drop the superfluous 4in antich, angelick, 
etc. He didn’t “propose an improved orthography.” He says 
“I have the present usage for my authority,” thus not setting up as 
a reformer or a pioneer in this respect, but taking the proper 
ground of the lexicographer—usage, reputable usage, we must be- 
lieve, or he would not have valued it. Will any one, whether 
Pedagogicus or publisher, now say, that it was “general usage” 
in 1827, to retain the £ after c? If so, we leave him to Dr. Web- 
ster. 

In regard to Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary, edited by Dr. Wor- 
cester, in 1827, a few words will be sufficient. Dr. Worcester’s 
name did not appear in the title-page, and so far is it from being 
true that he favored keeping the £ in antéich, etc., that in some intro- 
ductory remarks of that work he spake as follows: “ The general 
usage, both in England and America, is, at present, so strongly in 
favor of its omisson that the retaining of it seems now to savor of 
affectation or singularity.” But the publisher, not the editor, de- 
termined to let the orthography of Dr. Johnson and Mr. Todd re- 
main, with few exceptions, unaltered. We may reasonably sup- 
pose that as the title of the book, “ Johnson’s Dictionary improved 
by Todd,” was kept, the publishers might have thought it very 
proper to represent the orthography of those lexicographers. So 
far is it from being true that it was the general usage to write 
almanack, angelick, etc., that at least eight different dictionaries 
had dropped the & in such words before 1827, and even the most 
popular spelling-books in England at that time gave the present 
orthography of that class of words. 

What we have quoted from Dr. Webster and Dr. Worcester 
should settle this question forever. But it will not. Self-interest 
and ignorance will continue to assert that Dr. Webster was the 
originator of the reformed spelling—oer instead of, our, and ic in- 
stead of ick. Great is falsehood, and it will prevail—if there’s 
millidns in it. Our excuse for giving this one a whack on the 
head, is that of the Irishman at Donnybrook Fair—‘it was so good 
a head to hit!’ 

Pedagogicus also says: “ Few persons who have not given the 
matter particular attention, are aware in how great a preponder- 
ance of cases the changes in orthography, which Dr. Webster rec- 


ommended, have prevailed universally compared with those not 
adopted or in regard to which there is diversity of usage.” The 
meaning of which, in English, is, we suppose, that most of Dr. 
Webster’s changes in spelling have been accepted by everybody. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., September 27th, ’75. 
Editor of N-E. Fournal of Education : 
DEAR SiR :—In your paper of last week, F. C. Clark asks to be 
informed where a poem entitled “The Creed of the Bells,” by 
Charles Mackie, can be found. In “One Hundred Choice Selec- 
ions.” i ring this title, b orge W. 
think is Professor read 


the Teachers’ Institute, last January. 
Yours truly, OF THE JOURNAL. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 

— Gould’s Academy, Bethel, commenced the fall term with 40 
scholars, under the charge of Mr. A. B. Hall, A.B. ’ 

— The Bridgton High Schoo! commenced September 6th, under 
the instruction of George E. Sturgis, of Orono College. 

— Rev. W. S. Stockbridge, formerly of Lewiston, recently of 
Deering, accepts the position of principal of Lapham Institute, 
North Scituate, R. I., and enters at once upon his duties. 

— Mr. Hiram Campbell, of Brunswick, one day last week dug 
up at the bluff at Maquoit a human skull very large and very 
thick. The lower jaw was of extraordinory size, and both were 
well set with teeth. 

— There are two terms of the free high school being taught in 
Plymouth the present season; one by Granville Mansur, Esq., of 
Plymouth, and the other by M. J. Dow, of Brooks. The attend- 
ance is good, and successful terms are anticipated. 

— Jordan Stacy, 2d, one of our best teachers, is keeping the 
district school at Mill Village. The high school at Porter Village, 
under the charge of Silas McDaniel, of Freedom, N. H., is in a 
flourishing condition. The high school at Kezar Falls, L. A. 
Poor, teacher, has been in session three weeks, and numbers 5! 
scholars. 

— The Rumford High School, at Rumford Center, opened Sep- 
tember 7th, under the instruction of E. W. Bartlett, assisted by 
Miss Juna Bacon. The school now numbers 55, and more are ex- 
pected. 

— Prof. W. A. Pike, of the State College, has discontinued his 
labors for the remainder of the present term on account of ill 
health. He hopes to recover sufficiently to be able to resume his 
position next term. 


New Hampshire. 


State Teachers’ Association. 
The twenty-second annual session of the New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association will be holden at Wolfeborough, October 
14 and 15, 1875, commencing at 2.30 o'clock, p. m., Thursday, 


October 14. 
ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


THURSDAY, 2.30 P. M.—Organization: Remarks by members of 
the Association and citizens. The Duty of the Teacher to the 
Parent: S. W. Clarke, principal Portsmouth High School. Art 
Education: J. Warren Thyng, Salem, Mass. Originality: D. A. 
Clifford, principal of Franklin Street School, Manchester. A 
United Educational System: Prof. R. E. Avery, Tilton. Guess- 
ing: Rev. W. E. Spear, superintendent of schools, Dunbarton. 


7.30 P. M.—Lecture—How to make our Common Schools Practi-— 


cal: Fion. J. D. Philbrick, Boston. 

FRIDAY, 9.00 A. M.,—Election of officers and other business. 
The Common Sense School: Rev. A. C. Hardy, Fisherville. The 
Moral Element in Teaching: Edward D. Mason, principal of 
Dover High School. Radicalism in Teaching: Prof. H. O. Ladd, 
principal of State Normal School. Practical Education: E. A. 
Kingsley, principal of Nashua High School. Progress of Educa- 
tion; Defects—Remedies: Hon. J. W. Simonds, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 2.00 Pp. M.—Discussion: What 
studies should be pursued in our common schools, and to what ex- 
tent should the State educate ?—J. G. Edgerly, Rev. Henry Pow- 
ers, Manchester, and others. NeW Hampshire at the Centennial: 
tion. J. G. Dearborn, superintendent of schools, Manchester. 
Class Recitations: Prof. Hiram Orcutt, West Lebanon. How to 
Teach Geography: G. H. Jenness, Rye. Reading: B. F. Dame, 
principal Lincoln Street School, Manchester. Lecture—Citizen- 
ship: Rev. Henry Powers, Manchester. 

Ample time will be allowed for the discussion of these topics. 

RAILRoADS.—The B. & M., Eastern, B. C. & M., and Northern, 
will carry for half fare. The Rochester & Nashua will issue 
“ round trip” tickets at reduced rates. Steamer leaves Alton Bay 
at 12.00 m. and 4.00 p. m.; Weirs, at 5.00 p.m. Connecting with 
these steamers trains, leave Dover at 11:55 a. m. and 3:10 p. m. ; 


Concord at 3.20 p. m. 
CHANNING Fo.som, Dover, President. 
SYLVESTER Brown, Manchester, 


Secretaries. 
DANIEL G. THOMPSON, Dover, 


STATE INSTITUTE.—One of the speakers at Whitefield last year 
urged that the State Association organize for active, agressive 
work, advocating among other things, a normal institute, some- 
time in the summer. We quote: “Organize! First, to arrange 
a live Mormal Jnstitute of one month, at Winnipisaukee, next 
summer. Let Agassiz be our inspiration. Able instructors 
enough in the State and out would give their time to a work like 
this. A small tuition would pay all expenses, Organize no shows, 
no shams, but devote the month of August to plain, honest instruc- 
tion in methods of teaching, arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
reading, insects, flowers, and the rest. Go at it with our might, 
and we start an Institute that shall be a glory to our State.” 
This matter has been thoroughly and successfully tested in many 
of our Western States. We commend the subject for consider- 
ation at Wolfboro’. Might not the State Association be better 


held at this time than in October, as at present? 
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Tue CENTENNIAL.—This issue of THE JOURNAL will give an 
account of what Massachusetts proposes to do at Philadelphia 
next year. What is New Hampshire to do? Superintendent 
Simonds and one or two other of our leading educators have al- 
ready had the matter under advisement. It is one of the most 
important questions to come before the association next week, and 
should receive cautious yet decided action. We trust Mr. Simonds 
and two other good men will be appointed a committee of the as- 
sociation with full powers to attend to the whole matter, and that 
the association will offer to raise, by subscription in the State, 
$500 or $5000, as may be needed to give us a creditable represent- 
ation at the centennial. 

Tue State EprrorsuHiP will be another important matter to 
come before the association. Being fortunately out of that issue, 
the present editor may be allowed a word. It is nodesirable duty. 
Fifty columns a year—a column every week—it takes but a mo- 
ment to read, but to look over the week’s papers and letters, to 
scissors and condense; to say a pretty thing about every teacher 
and school; to say a sharp thing and not get anybody mad; to 
show up Superintendent Simonds’ follies and not get the Demo- 
crats—or Superintendent Edgerly’s, and not get the Republicans 
down on you; to try to create a column out of nothing some Sat- 
urday when you are utterly exhausted with fifteen hours a day of 
school duties for the past week—well, try it! We have done 
our column a week as well as we could, cheerfully, gladly, at the bid- 
ding of our association, but we most respectfully submit that it is 
too much to ask of any one man. Half the amount of labor ex- 
pended on articles for the paying papers would give a man at 
least $200 a year. We talk frankly because we are the first man 
out of the harness, and we doubt not our confreres would say 
much the same if they could with propriety. We have our own 
most emphatic opinion as to what ought to be done. THE JourR- 
NAL is getting to be something to be proud of, but educators must 
lift a little longer. We submit that instead of requiring every- 
thing of one man, the State Association should pay at least $2.00 
a column for this State editorial work. Will not the New-Hamp- 
shire Association take advanced action on this matter? We trust 
that the time for any more four-pence-ha’penny educational work 
is past in New Hampshire. Mr. Treasurer Hussey, put the pres- 
ent editor down ten dollars on that subscription. 

GENERAL EaTON, the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, has been conferring with the superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion relative to the part our State may take in the educational ex- 
hibit at the Centennial. We trust that the friends of education 
in the Granite State will see that its interests are well presented. 
We have the materials; our public schools have been the pride of 
the people. We understand the superintendent is deeply interested 
in the matter. 

— Littleton village schools, 250 in attendance. 

— Joseph G. Edgerly, Esq., of Manchester, has been elected 
superintendent of schools in Fitchburg, Mass., at a salary of 
$1,800 per annum, and commenced his labors the present week. 
Glad to have Brother Edgerly for our next-door neighbor. His 
anxious friends in New Hampshire may rest assured that we will 
do our best to keep him straight. 

— Prof. E. S. Stearns, principal of the Robinson Female Sem- 
inary, has been appointed president of a new State Normal Uni- 
versity, with which the Nashville University is to be connected. 

— McColliom Institute has its quarter centennial proceedings is- 
sued in a neat 48 page pamphiet? 

— Pupils from Maine to Mississippi, Minnesota, Colorado, etc. : 
the next graduating class will be the largest ever before Aere. 
That’s the toot from 7il/den. 


— “ Meriden students fifty dollars!” That’s what we heard a 
man say the other day, at Nashua, when the subscriptions were 
taken for carrying on the Y. M. C. A. work in the State. 
“Hanover seventy-five doilars!” We think President Smith 
said that. At any rate, he said a good many other things worth 
even more. 

— Mr. Charles M. Schwarzavér, of South Charlestown, is re- 
ceiving a good many students in German. Mr. S. is a lately con- 
verted Jew, and is deserving of Christian sympathy. 

— Mrs, Augusta Pierce, of Chesterfield, is teaching her forty- 
seventh term of school. 

— Captain John Bertram, of Salem, Mass., recently presented 
the Young Ladies’ Library Association, of Plymouth, with his 
check for $500. 

— Andover has a private schoo’, Rev. A. H. Morrill, principal, 
3° pupils. Gorham — 140 pupils in the new schoolhouse, under 
the instruction of J. B. Chaffin, Esq., assisted by Miss Maggie I. 
McKenty and Miss Abbie Knight. 

— Miss Helen Wadleigh, daughter of Senator Wadileigh, and 
Miss Belle Batchelder, of Milford, have entered Wellesley College. 

— The scientific party in charge of Professor Alexander, of 
Riverten College, who made extensive arrangements, at Manches- 
ter, for observing the late eclipse, revealed the important fact that 
annular eclipses are sometimes total, and not always caused by 
the moon. 

— Tilden Seminary is in full tide of prosperity. The school is 

_ full, and a corps of twelve teachers aid Principal Orcutt in his en- 


ergetic work. Miss M. F. Torrey, an elocutionist of note, instructs 
in reading. 

— President Robinson of Tilton Seminary writes us that the 
institution opens the fall term with 140 students, and the number 
will doubtless increase to 150 or more. 

— P. S.: The postman kindly stands with the mail-bag open to 
permit us to say paternally that at Wolfboro’, next week, we sin- 
cerely hope the big ride on the lake, and all courting and flirting 
expeditions, will be postponed till a/fer the Association. A cer- 
tain class of New Hampshire teachers need to get above such 
things. Go up to Wolfboro, to work for education, and when you 
get there make a record to be proud of! Would we might be 
there, too. 


Vermont. 


— Teachers’ Institute for Essex County was held at West Con- 
cord, September 24th and 25th. Superintendent Conant was as- 
sisted by Mr. W. A. C. Converse, formerly a teacher in Toledo, 
Ohio, Wm. C. Crippen of the Johnson Normal School, and H. T. 
Fuller of St. Johnsbury. 

— The Institute for Orleans County is to be held October 14th 
and 15th, at Barton, and that for Orange County is at Randolph, 
October 22d and 23d. 

— The trustees of the Fletcher free library, of Burlington, have 
closed the institution, on account of the failure of the common 
council to make an appropriation for the current expenses, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the bequest establishing the library. 
Up to the date of the closure it had been in working order just 
sixty-one days. During that time more than six thousand books 
had been lent, or an average of over one hundred a day—and this 
with a comparatively small portion of the library open to the public. 
— The Rutland High School has 88 pupils; the grammar 
school, 98; and intermediate school, 60. The following is the 
list of teachers for the schools of the village: High school—Ju- 
dah Dana, principal, Marcia P. Brown (formerly of Burlington), 
preceptress, Ellen L. Merriman, assistant ; grammar school—Kate 
C. Phalen, principal, Belle Ruggles, assistant, and Nellie E. Lord, 
supernumerary teacher in high and grammar schools; secondary 
schools—Mary Meldon, Nettie L. Sanderson, and Emma H. Arm- 
strong ; primary schools—Delia G. Meldon, Etta C. Spaulding, 
Ednah G. Edson, Abbie A. Adams, and Ella A. Tufts. 

— The graded school at Vergennes is doing good work under 
the charge and instruction of Henry H. Ross, principal, and Miss 
May Dana, assistant. The teachers of the lower department are 
Misses Miles, Pierce, and Tracy. 

— The Reform School farm at Waterbury has been sold to Rus- 
sell Butler and Dr. Henry Janes for $7,500, and the boys were last 
week removed to Vergennes. 

— The freshman class in the University at Burlington thus far 
number 29, including one or two young ladies. 

PERSONAL.—Prof. M. Stuart Phelps, for some time past con- 
nected with Yale College, accepts the professorship of Intellectual 
Philosophy in Middlebury College, and will enter upon his duties 
at the beginning of the winter term. 

Mr. Samuel Merrill, son of Giles Merrill, Esq., formerly of St. 
Albans, is managing editor of a weekly paper at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, called The Dartmouth. 

Miss Sarah A. Stevens, of St. Johnsbury, returns again to her 
work among the colored people of Memphis, Tenn. During the 
yellow fever scourge at Memphis two years ago, Miss Stevens re- 
mained steadfastly at her post working heroically among the sick 
and the dying, and escaped the touch of the pestilence, when al- 
most every other teacher from the North were stricken down. 


Massachusetts. 


New-England Association of School Superintendents. 

The next semi-annual meeting will be held in the rooms of the 
school committee, City Hall, Boston, on Friday, October 22d, 1875, 
beginning at 9.30 o’clock, a. m. 

Exercises: The presentation and discussion of the following 
topics and of others that may be suggested :—1. Elements Essen- 
tial to our Public School System; Hon. Warren Johnson of Maine. 
2. The Ideal Teacher; Rev. Daniel Leach, of Providence, R. I. 
3- Is Reform needed in Instruction in Geography: If so, in what 
respects? A. P. Stone, Esq., Springfield, Mass. 4. Discussion, 
opened by Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut. 

All school superintendents in New England are cordially invited 
to be present and participate in the discussions. 

For the committee of arrangements, 

Aucustus D. SMALL, Secretary. 

SALEM, Mass., September 26th, 1875. 


Groton.—Lawrence Academy opened Wednesday, August 25, 
with an increased number of pupils. Rev. James Fletcher has 
been for several years its principal; E. S. Ball, A.B., appointed 
to fill the chair of Mathematics and Natural Sciences in Cushing 
Academy, accepts his reappointment as professor of the same in 
Lawrence Academy; Miss Laura Watson, a graduate from Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, also returns as preceptress. 


— A series of institutes for teachers in the western counties of 


Massachusetts will be held during the successive weeks, commenc- 
ing at South Adams, October 14 and 15, and continuing through 
the months of October and November, to be under the direction 
of State agents Walton and Hubbard. The second institute of 
the series at Orange, on Thursday and Friday, October 21 and 22. 


Rhode Island. 


PROVIDENCE. — It will be remembered that some months since 
the city council appointed a joint special committee of five to in- 
vestigate the whole subject of our public schools. Since that 
time the matter has rested till last week on Tuesday, when the 
committee held their first public meeting. 

A formal notice of the meeting and an invitation to be present 
succeeded in drawing together ¢hree persons besides the committee. 
This fact shows, either that the people take no interest in their 
schools, or else that there is not tie general distrust of the system 
that is claimed in some quarters. The meeting was of a prelim- 
inary character, more to define a line of action to be pursued in 
conducting the investigation than for the discussion of the merits 
of the system, and as it was deemed possible that the inquiry 
would embrace the consideration of a number of subjects requir- 
ing protracted deliberation, the services of a phonographic clerk 
it was thought would be necessary. The basis of the inquiry 
was settled upon, and some of the topics likely to engage the 
attention of the committee will be the massing of large num- 
bers of children in one school; the advisability of having 
the details of the system more generally understood by 
members of the city council and the school committee; the 
possible reduction of the number of the school committee, 
the present number being regarded as too unwieldy for the 
proper supervision of the schools; the necessity of uniformity 
in the system of instruction; of superceding less capable by bet- 
ter educated teachers; of more attention to the care of school 
property, and in the purchase and dissemination of text-books. 

We are glad the inquiry has been instituted, and believe it will 
result in awakening an increased interest in the public schools of 
the city, while we are very confident that it will secure a more just 
and natural arrangement of the details of the school system. 


PAWTUCKET.— Schoolhouse Improvements. — The Grove street 
and Summit street schoolhouses were considerably enlarged during 
the recent vacation, but the improvements were not fully completed 
at the commencement of the fall term. They are now completed. 
New seats, of the same style as were put into the Laurel Hill and 
Lebanon Road schoolhouses, have been supplied. At the Summit 
street house the yard has been newly graded, owing to the street 
having been cut down in grading at this point. A new fence has 
also been erected. One alteration has been made which, we think, 
can hardly be called an improvement. Instead of the children’s 
clothing being hung in the schoolroom, as formerly, they are now 
hung in the entry-way, where they are wholly unprotected from 
the depredations of any prowling thief, the outside doors of the 
entry beirlg left open. We noticed that, at the last meeting of the 
school committee, they voted to allow the teachers in the above 
schools the full amount of pay for the term, as they did not con- 
sider that they were to be losers through the negligence of the 
town to provide accommodations in season. 


RICHMOND.—The fall term of school at Wyoming commenced 
Sept. 2oth, Mr. Andrew Moore acting as principal in place of Mr. 
Clark Gardiner, who died Sept. 23, of typhoid fever. 


LINCOLN.—At a meeting of the school committee of this town, 
held a few days since, a tax of $3,000 was approved in district 
No. 10, “ Friends,” to meet the expenses of enlarging the school- 
house in this district, which has been accomplished during the 
summer vacation. The schools commenced their fall term on 


| Tuesday of last week, with an additional department: conse- 


quently, two teachers instead of one, as formerly. 


BristoL. — We are glad to notice that the evening schools 
have been already started in this town. We are more and more 
convinced that a week before the holidays is worth two after them. 
Hence the advantage of an early beginning. 


TivERTON. — The schools of this town passed before our gaze 
the past week. They appeared well, though some were laboring 
under the fearful disadvantage of from 33 to 60 per cent. of ab- 
sences. We were glad to notice that both the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the superintendent were unreserved in their approval of 
the few normal school teachers they had, and that they were desir- 
ous of securing more of them. Miss M. Estelle Newell, a graduate 
in Jan. ’75, begins the school, this week, in District No 7, on the 
Stafford road. Harvey’s New Graded Readers have just been 
introduced into the school in place of Willard’s. 


CLASSICAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Two girls, gradu- 
ates of the classical department of the Providence High School, 
were last week unconditionally admitted to the Boston University. 
Another high school girl has been a year in Michigan University, 
while two others enter this year Wellesley College. Miss Louise 
L. Aborn, graduate of Normal School, Jan. ’75, has taken the 
school in District No. 7, East Providence, succeeding Miss Sarah 
H. Monroe, who has been engaged to take the grammar depart- 
ment in District No, 10, “ Friends,” Lincoln. 
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Connecticut. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS AND INSTITUTES.—The State Teach- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual meeting in Hartford, October 
21 and 22. The Hartford County Teachers’ Association met in 
the Brown School hall, October 2, The teachers’ institute at Old 
Saybrook, September 23—25, was numerously attended. Among 
the speakers were Hon. T. B. Stockwell of Providence, commis- 
sioner of schools for Rhode Island, and Mr. J. B. Baker of Hart- 
ford, the successor of the late Chauncey Harris as principal of 
the South District School in that city. The first prize in spelling 
was awarded, after an animated contest, to Mr. Ernest P. Butler 
of Cromwell, a recent graduate of the Normal School. He also 
took a spelling prize at Colchester, the previous week. His name 
was given incorrectly in the last number of this journal. The 
Meriden institute had not the advantage of fine weather, yet 123 
teachers and a large audience of others, were present Friday 
morning, October 1. Another institute will be held at New 
Canaan, Fairfield county, October 15-17. 


ScHOOL BUILDING BURNED.—In a recent number of THE 
JouRNAL, mention was made of the Ellington School, founded in 
1829. The school building, erected in that year, has long been a 
very conspicuous object, as it occupied a commanding situation, 
and was of large size, being one hundred and twenty-eight feet in 
length, and in the center four stories high, including the basement. 
Early on the morning of Thursday, September 30, it was discov- 
ered to be on fire, and in two hours was totally destroyed. It had 
been unoccupied for a long time, and must have been intentionally 
set on fire. 


New BritTAIN.—The report of Mr. Charles Northend, the act- 
ing visitor, shows that the schools of this town have been pros- 
perous, and have accomplished a good work during the year. The 
number ox children enumerated last January (from 4 to 16 years 
of age) was 3,028, an increase of 108 over the previous year. The 
whole number of different scholars in attendance some part of the 
year was 2,522, an increase for the year of 126. Ten pupils grad- 
uated at the high school, of whom three entered the Scientific 
School at New Haven. The newclass in the high school, ad- 
mitted after strict examination, numbers 35. The entire cost of 
the schools for the year was $28,888. This town abolished its old 
school districts a few years since, and now manages its schools on 
the “union district” system, which appears to be satisfactory to 
all its citizens. Drawing is taught in the schools, also the Ger- 
man language to such as desire it. The teachers of the town and 
the members of the board of education hold monthly meetings to 
consider and discuss matters pertaining to the improvement of 
the schools. 


East HAVEN.—This town has also conducted its schools on 
the union district plan for four year past, and shows no inclina- 
tion to go back to the former district system. During the last 
year the board of education have adopted a new code of rules, 
designed to remedy some prevalent evils, and have partially ac- 
complished the desired object. The nearness of this town to 
New Haven attracts some of the more advanced scholars to the 
excellent schools of that city, to the detriment, somewhat, of 
the schools in their own town. In the town report appears the 
following passage: “The work of education, our schools do not 
and cannot accomplish. They are not intended to do it. They 
are established for a different purpose, and that purpose is 
the instruction of our children. But this is not education in its 
fullest sense. When a youth is instructed he knows something ; 
when he is educated he is made something. That is not always 
the best school where one learns the most. ‘The test is not ‘What 
does he know?’ but ‘What ishe?” * * * Each one hasa dody, 
mind, and soul. The public school * * * simply operates 
upon the mind. * * * But each one of these three elementary 
parts must be educated, in order to the proper development of the 
man. If the mind alone be cared for, then knowledge becomes a 
_ power for evil as well as good, and, without any other education, 
we only make of the youth entrusted to our charge men wise to 
do evil. If the dody alone be trained, we make an athlete, much 
muscle and little mind. If the sou/ alone be cared for, we make 
young people very pious but very weak and silly. Each one of 
these is to be properly developed—the development of one coun- 
teracting the evils of the others—and this proper development is 
education.” 


Colleges. 

Bowboin. — The term opened Thursday, Sept. 23, with an ex- 
amination of candidates for the several classes. There were nine 
applicants for entrance to the freshman class, and one for the 
sophomore. These, together with those who have already entered 
Will, if none are unfortunate enough to be rejected, insure a class 
of 34,4 little below the average. The upper class men are re- 
turning in large numbers, and the prospect is that very few will re- 
main out to teach. 


TurTs. — The game of ball between the freshman and sopho- 
more classes was played on the 2sth ult., and was closely con- 
tested. It proved very interesting to upper class men. The first 
two innings resulted in draws, and the third was won by the fresh- 


men, who were greatly elated by their victory. . . . The course 
of study for the degree of B.P., which has heretofore occupied 
only two years, is to be entirely remodeled, and will require four 
years for its completion. Latin is to be required, as in the regu- 
lar course, and the place of Greek is to be supplied by the mod- 
ern languages and higher mathematics. . The 29th annual 
session of the Grand Chapter of the Zeta Psi Fraternity is to be 
held at the Revere House, Boston, on the 2oth and 21st inst., by 
invitation of the Kappa (Tufts) Chapter. Public literary exercises 
consisting of an oration by Z. L. White, Esq., of Danvers ('66), of 
Washington, D. C., and a poem by Mr. Frank M. Hawes (’72), 
will be held. . An effort is being made to purchase a new 
boat for the boat club. The effort promises well, the subscrip- 
tions among the students being quite large. The first number of 
the 7ufts Collegian was issued on the 30th ult. It retains the 
same general form, but is now printed on tinted paper, which 
greatly improves its appearance. ‘ 


YALE. — Last Saturday evening, 25th inst., the initiation into 
freshman societies took place. Delta Kappa, as usual, secured 
the largest number, with Sigma Epsilon second, and Gamma Nu 
last. . . . Wednesday, the 29th, the Yale University Boat 
Club held its regular annual meeting, for the election of officers. 
For president, E. P. Howe, of Worcester, Mass., was chosen. R. 
I, Cook was re-elected captain. . . The delegates chosen to 
attend the Delta Kappa Epsilon convention, at Syracuse, were 
Messrs. Hyde and Porter, '76, Barnum, Percy, and Winston, 
"77. +» +» «+ M.S. Phelps, tutor here in Logic, has been offered 
a professorship in Middlebury College, Vt., and has accepted. 
He will enter upon his duties at the beginning of next term. 


AMHERST. — H. N. Morse, ’73, who has since been studying 
Chemistry in Germany, has been appointed assistant-professor in 
that department here. He received the degree of Ph.D., cum 
summa laude. - + Dr. S. R. Brown, a missionary in Yoko- 
hama, has sent two superb specimens of the giant crab, measuring 
four feet across, to our cabinet. . The faculty have voted 
that the last recitation may last till 6 p. m., between March tst 
and Nov. Ist, and till 5:30 p. m., the balance of the year. . . . 
The ’76 board of editors of the AmAerst Student retired with the 
last issue. They won the confidence of the college, and have re- 
ceived many encomiums on their labor. . The ball associa- 
tion is being managed with unusual vigor. A subscription of $230 
was made last week—more than enough to pay all debts. The 
University nine expect to play Brown, Oct. gth. . . . The fac- 
ulty intend granting another Mountain Day this year. . . . The 
catalogue will be issued earlier than usual. . . . Term does 
not close till Dec. 22d. The seniors have Moral Science twice a 
day with Professor Seelye. . . The sophomores had a mid- 
night pow-wow lately, but the faculty have taken the affair so se- 
riously that there is little likelihood of its happening soon again. 
The freshmen consequently sleep in peace. 


DARTMOUTH.—The fall course of lectures was opened by James 
T. Field, on Friday evening, Sept. 24th, on DeQuincy. An audi- 
ence of about two hundred was present, which the lecturer held, 
with his sweet-toned voice and pure English, in the closest atten- 
tion for an hour. He selected the best English authors of the 
present century for comment and illustration, while he drew vivid 
pictures of the character and appearance of the great “writer 
and opium-eater.” Professor Bailey gave his last lecture be- 
fore the college September 29th. . . . The university 
base ball nine has been organized by the captain, Clarke, 
as follows: Smith, '77, p.; Pomeroy, '79, c.; Clarke, °76, 
C. S. D., 1. £.; Whidden, ’79, 3b. ; Gerould, ’78, C. S. D., 2b.; 
Morton, ’77, s.s.; Hill, C. S. D., r.f.; Sewell, ’77, c. f.; Sta- 
ples, ’76, 1b. . . In connection with the college amuse- 
ments, along with the class races there is to be a new feature this 
year, namely, athletic sports. Two prizes will be offered for 
nearly all the contests. 


Trinity CoLLEGE.—Portraits of ex-President Eliot and Ker- 
foot have recently been placed in the college library. In accord- 
ance with the wishes of the late president, Rev. Dr. Jackson, his 
widow has given his valuable private library to the college. 


— Nearly fifty new students, representing twenty different col- 
leges, have entered the School of Theology of Boston University. 


Good Words. 


New Haven, Conn., Sept. 3oth, 1875. 
I am gratified to hear of the success of the NEw ENGLAND; 
it deserves it. Very truly yours, H. N. Day. 
Worcester, Mass., September 3oth, 1875. 
The weekly advent of the JouRNAL is hailed by us with joy. It 
may have its equal in our land; but if so, I do not know it. 
Your friend, J. A. SHaw, 
Principal of Highland Military Institute. 
, ALcorRN UNIVERSITY, RODNEY, Miss., Sept. 2oth, 1875. 
I am endeavoring to get up a club of twenty-five for the invalu- 
able JournaLt. Wishing you God-speed in your noble efforts, 
and pledging my earnest endeavors in behalf of THE JouRNAL 


and the causc it seeks to elevate, 
S. P. VASHORNE. 


I am truly yours, 
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New Publications. 


SHELDON’s FirrH READER. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co, ;—Boston : Thompson, Brown & Co.; 1875. 


This book contains a collection of the best prose and poetical se- 
lections of our language, for the object of teaching children to read. 
The author has omitted the usual rules and definitions which text- 
books in reading usually contain, believing that it is a waste of 
time to burden pupils with formulas in reading. The only thing 
that approaches drill work, as such, are the phonic exercises in 
the brief appendix. The best models are given to the pupil, se- 
lected from the most celebrated French, German, and English 
literature. In order to lead the pupil to the dictionary, the author 
has omitted all definitions of words. 

There are forty illustratious scattered throughout the book, and 
the printing and binding are excellent, The author’s name as an 
educator will give the book a prominent place in school litera- 
ture, and the merits of the work will commend it to the use of good 
teachers in reading. 


AMERICAN STTAE UNIVERsITIES. Their Origin and Progress ; a 
history of Congressional University Land-Grants ; a particular 
account of the Rise and Development of the University of Mich- 
gan and hints toward the future of the American University 

ystem. By Rev. Andrew Ten Brook. Vol. 1. 8vo, cloth ; 
$3.50. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


This book covers ground hitherto unoccupied by any educational 
writer, except in a statistical way, and opens a field of interesting 
history and discussion, It originated in the sketches of the rise 
and growth of Michigan University ; and the interest which was 
awakened by this review led the writer, at the solicitation, as he 
says, of high authority, nainely, President Have. ard others, to 
attempt a more general examination of the subject of American 
universities and their relations as wards to the general government 
as a patron. 

The style of the author gives an easy and interesting narrative, 
and the warp of dates, statistics, etc., is interwoven with a story of 
personal and educational interest, which makes the ~vork one of 
the most readable to the general reader, as well as to the educa- 
tional explorer. A brief sketch is given of the early progress of 
higher education in the Atlantic States, beginning with the estab- 
lishment of Harvard College. The rise of the academy system is 
also sketched, from the establishment of the Dummer school at 
Byfield, Mass., in 1763. The educational tone of the several colo- 
nies is traced from the character of the founders, and the leading 
ideas of these men are set forth in their ideal institutions, The 
principles of State endowments for higher education, as well as 
for the common school, is clearly set forth, and most of the colo- 
nies established or aided these institutions by gifts of lands or 
money. The difference in the status of education in the colonies 
after the Revolution is traceable to the more or less stable founda- 
tions established by the settlers of the Northern and Southern sec- 
tions ; and the tidal wave of education moved westward with the 
flow of emigration, with but slight variations from the parallels of 
latitude in which it commenced its action. 

The New-England Ohio Land Company was the first great 
movement which carried moral worth and intelligence west and 
north of the Ohio river, This colony was made up of stray men 
from New England and the Middle States, and the character of the 
Ohio settlement was but a reprint of the Eastern ideas in religion 
and education. The interest of the pioneers in education, and the 
vast quantities of unoccupied lands in their midst, led to the appro- 
priation by Congress of portions of these lands for the endowment 
of schools and colleges. The difficulties which attended the ad- 
justment of the claims of the older States for their portion of land- 
grants, is a matter which the author briefly but graphically sets 
forth. 

The author passes from the discussion of the difficulties and 
trials of the early Western settlers, and their educational eucour- 
agements and discouragements, to sketch the state of culture and 
education in Michigan, aud the early steps of her founders to se- 
cure and utilize the land-grants made by Congress for the State’s 
benefit, and fully describes the acts and influence of individuals and 
the State in founding the University of Michigan, first at Detroit, 
and then at Ann Arbor. Mr. Ten Brook devotes a chapter to an 
account of the organization of the school administration of the en- 
dowment fund, and how wisely ordered were some of the events 
which seemed to threaten adverse fortune to educational prospects. 
He gives the rise of union schools, which were to become feeders 
to the University, and gives the history of the several administra- 
tions which have built up the University from its small beginnings 
to a position of the leading college in the West. The history is 
one of struggle and toil, through a long period of adverse infinence, 
up to the history of triumphant success ; and the educators of the 
country will see in this but the type of all similar institutions whose 
life is worth a record. The book is written to illustrate the 
growth and educational progress of the University of Michigan, 
but in the nature of the case it shows it to be but an outgrowth and 
an adjunct of the great schools of New England in which its 
founders had their education ; and the author gives full credit to 
this source of power and blessing, and every true educator in the 
country will rejoice in the merited prosperity of an institution 
which, founded in the wilderness, as were Harvard and Yale, has 


by its influence, as did the older northern colleges, make the wil- 
derness to bud, blossom, and bear rich fruit. Educators every- 
where will read this valuable contribution with pleasure and p 
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FoRBRIGER’s PATENT DrawinG TABLETS. Published by Strow- 

bridge & Co., Cincinnati, O. 

There are some novel features about this treatment of drawing. 
As we desire to encourage all attempts to devise new and better 
educational methods, we wish we could fully and heartily endorse 
the result of Mr. Forbriger’s attempt; but that we cannot do. 
While we approve of the result in some particulars, we must decid- 
edly condemn it as a whole. 

The pupils are not permitted to see any copy until the time 
comes for them to draw it. By this arrangement, which keeps 
them in ignorance of what is coming next, it is claimed that their 
interest in drawing is better maintained. Undoubtedly there is 
something of truth in this, when the pupils are only six or seven 
years old ; but the same thing is better and more cheaply secured 
by the use of cards, and might be secured by pasting the edges of 
drawing-books together. Older pupils, however, like to look 
ahead,—like to know what is coming, what is to be the end at- 
tained by their efforts. So far as keeping up interest in drawing is 
concerned, one has only to teach in the way that will give the best 
* results, and the interest will take care of itself. Never doubt that. 

One of the most valuable ends to be attained by instruction in 
drawing is development of the taste. Toward this hardly any other 
thing can contribute more than the repeated contemplation of beau- 
tiful objects. For this reason, all the copies which pupils are re- 
quired to draw should be made as beautiful as possible ; then they 
should carefully work at them, not only once, but again and again. 
If the copies are what they should be, they will not cease to 
please by being frequently looked at. Hence the pupils, especi- 
ally older ones, should have access, in advance, to the copies which 
they are to draw. Indeed, they should have access to them both 
before and after drawing. Even if the teacher were to sit down 
with his class, from time to time, and do nothing but look at the 
drawing-copies, and discuss their points of beauty, he would find it 
an exceedingly profitable exercise. If, however, the copies are in 
bad taste, then the less seen of them the better ; and we regret to 
say that many of the copies in Mr. Forbriger’s primary course 
should be kept out of sight as much as possible. To look at them 
can only vitiate the taste. 

As we understand Mr. Forbriger’s plans, cach drawing made 
by the pupils is to be taken away from them as soon as it is 
exzcuted, Thus the pupils have no chance to look back upon 
their work and compare the earlier stages of their progress with 
the latter. So they are deprived of one great source of pleas- 
ure and profit, for there is no pupil who does not like to turn over 
his old drawings, from time to time. One of the objections to 
young learners drawing on slates at the outset, arises from the fact 
that the drawings cannot be preserved. It is also to be remem- 
bered that teachers should be able at any time to look back and ex- 
amine the work done by their pupils. 

It is said that, by thus having the drawings sent to headquarters, 
the superintendent of drawing can readily ascertain just what each 
class is doing on any day. But this is a matter of trifling impor- 
tance. At suitable intervals the standing of each class can be se- 
cured in some other and much less objectionable manner. 

Mr. Forbriger proposes to continue the same plan of operations 
throughout his whole course. Tothis there is a most fatal objection : 
the impossibility of preducing good results in drawing by following 
any one method exclusively. Drawing embraces much more than 
can be taught in any one way. , 

We may also observe that insufficient attention is paid to pro- 
portional enlargement and reduction, to memory and dictation ex- 
ercises, and to original design. For memory exercises, scarcely a 
suitable form is given, for there is scarely one worth remembering. 
We believe but a single classic form is to be found among all the 
exercises. Hardly a word is said about the principles of design, 
when there should be much said. 

We rather like the manner in which Mr. Forbriger begins his 
exercises, following what, we believe, is calied the stigmographic 
method. He gives the pupils the measurements and leading 
points of the figures to be drawn, and leaves them to do the filling- 
in. For very young pupils this is a good way to begin, but the 
practice should not be continued long. Mr. Forbriger also be- 
gins rightly by giving copies involving only length and breadth, 
and having severe geometrical outlines ; but he keeps the pupils 
altogether too long upon straight lines alone. The usual French 
manner is to begin with curve lines at once ; but that, we think, is 
an error in the other direction. We are also glad to see half-tint 
introduced at an early stage ; but nothing is said of its proper use, 
while altogether too much is given. To work in half-tint con- 
sumes a great deal of time, and teaches very little. That little, 
however, should be learned quite early. Mr. Forbriger pays some 
attention to conventional forms, but by no means enough ; while 
the historic clement appears to be wholly neglected. Historic, 
classic features should be strong in the earliest instruction in 


drawing. 
_ We should say that there can be no saving of money by using 
this course of drawing. 


Common-ScHooL Law ror ComMMON-SCHOOL TEACHERS. Re- 
rinted from the School Bulletin and New York State Educational 
Albany, N. Y.; 1875. 

. This manual, although edited by an able teacher of New York, 
with reference to the laws of that State, is also well-fitted in the 
exposition of principles of school legislation to any State in the 
Union, and its reference to cases covers the judicial decisions of 


the several States. While this work is not an attempt at an ex- 
haustive discussion of the laws governing the teachers and school- 
officers, it treats of topics most vital to the profession: Legal 
Qualifications, Contracts, Authority, (1) As related to School-offi- 
cers ; (2) As related to Parents ; (3) Corporal Punishment ; (4) In 
loco parentis. The Wisconsin decision upon parents’ control of 
children’s studies, with opinions of intelligent school-men upon the 
subject, is also given. This little book should be in the hands of 
teachers, that they may know their rights and duties upon these 
important questions, which occupy the minds and trouble the ac- 
tions of even the most intelligent and faithful teachers, 


THE SHINING RIVER: A newcollection of Sabbath School Songs. 
By H. S. and W. O. Perkins. Price 35 cents ; $30 per hundred. 
For sale by Oliver Ditson & Co., 451 Washington street, Boston. 


The children will sing, and they must have Sunday-schoul music, 
and among the writers and compilers of this sort of work none have 
a better reputation, or are more popular, than the Messrs. Perkins 
of New York. The words and music are new, bright, and beauti- 
ful, and such as children will love to sing every day of the week. 
The names of a few of the songs wil! perhaps most readily intro- 
duce the whole : The Beautiful Story ; Seek we Early ; No Friend 
like Jesus; My Saviour’s Voice ; Glad Tidings; More Love ; 
Wandering Child; Song of Home ; Walkin Love ; Rojoice ! Re- 
joice ! Golden Jerusalem ; Father Take Us. 


PICTURE Music CARDS.—Something New for the Children.—At- 

tention is called to two sets of beautiful songs, originated and copy- 
righted, in 1875, by G. N. Boardman. The “ Reward Songs ” con- 
sist of Seven original melodies, with words, expressly arranged for 
children’s voices, intended for Sabbath schools, public schools, and 
home recreation : to be used in the same manner as the present 
“Rewards of Merit.” “Music Leaves” comprise a set of six 
original songs, printed on a large card. Both are executed in col- 
ors, with a beautiful vignette in chromo tints. ‘“ Reward Songs,” 
per package, set of seven songs, 25 cents; “Music Leaves,” per 
package of six songs, 30 cents. 
The cards are designed to be placed in the hands of the pupils 
of a school, while the words and music are to be copied upon the 
blackboard and taught to the school, as aclass. At the close of 
the week the scholars are presented with the cards as a reward of 
merit for their attention, proficiency, etc. The selections are ex- 
cellent, and the pictures are very pleasing, and in the hands of a 
good teacher the plan cannot fail of success. 


Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS are preparing an agreeable sensa- 
tion for hosts of readers, in the shape of a new book by Miss Al- 
cott. “Eight Cousins” will be the first book in the “ Little 
Women ” series issued since “ Little Men,” which was published 
in June, 1871, four years ago, thirty-eight thousand copies having 
been called for in that month. The series consists of “ Little 
Women,” “ Litthe Men,” and “ An Old-Fashioned Girl,” three 
works without doubt the most popular of the time, their combined 
sale in the United States exceeding two hundred thousand, and 
England, France, Germany, and Holland swelling the number 
with their respective editions. ‘ Eight Cousins ” adds another to 
these felicitous domestic histories which have made their author so 
famous, and in which girls, boys, and their parents take equal de- 
light, and its perusal will convince all that she has lost none of her 
powers of fascination.—Messrs. Robert Brothers have also nearly 
ready ‘‘ Madame Recamier and her Friends,” translated from the 


Madame Recamier,” which work, published several years since, 
has had a wide popularity, and is now complemented by the new 
book containing Madame Recamier’s own letters omitted in the 
first volume. 


THE Best EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL.—We recently received the 
following letter from a teacher in the Netherlands, wishiug us to 
name the best educational periodical in the United States : 


Sir: You would greatly oblige me if you would have thv kind to ¢ - 
» on educational 


nicate to me which is the best periodical, weekly or mont 
science, published in the United States, and what is the price of it. Where 
there are so many publications, as in your country, it is difficult to decide which 
are the best and most scientific ones. I hope yeu will excuse me for having 
taken the liberty to address myself to you. { am, Sir, your am 

ELUK, 


Teacher at the Public School at Dinteloord, in as Netherlands. 

We confess that the question is not an easy one to answer. The 
only really great educational publication that has appeared in this 
country is 7ke American Fournal of Education, edited by Dr. Bar 
nard ; but this is now discontinued. Shall we say the MVew-Zng- 
land Fournal of Education, or the Pennsylvania School Fournal ? 
or are there some other educational periodicals superior to these? 
Who will suggest a reply ?— 7he Normal Monthly. 


We heartily appreciate the compliment paid us by Prof. Brooks, 
in placing the New-ENGLAND JouRNAL at the head of the list of 
the best educational periodicals in America. Had the letter been 
sent to us, we certainly should have added 7he Normal Monthly 
to the list, but our Dutch friend probably knows of its value by a 
personal acquaintance with the editor. 


Tue first volume of the English translation of “ Z’ Historie de la 
Guerre Civile en Amerique,” by M. \e Comte de Paris, is now in 
preparation by authority of the author. The volume will be an 
8vo, with maps aud battle-plans, and will include the first. two 
volumes of the French. The Comte de Paris, grandson of the 
late King Louis Phillipe, it will be remembered, came to this coun- 
try in 1861, and served upon Gen. McClellan’s staff. He has re- 
ceived valuable contribution to this work from private letters and 


journals of Gens. Grant, McClellan, Johnston, and other officers, 


French by the translator of “‘Memoirs and Correspondence of|' 


both of the Federal and Confederate armies. Also, through Pres- 
ident Grant’s lively interest in the forthcoming history, the author 
has enjoyed access to important and interesting government docu- 


ments and records, including those of the late Southern Confed- 
eracy. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— Rev. John E. Todd, of New Haven, Ct., has written a life of 
his father, Rev. John Todd, D.D., which will soon be published by 
the Harpers. 

— E. S. Nadal, the author of the new book, “Impressions of 
London Social Life,” is a son of the late Prof. B. H. Nadal of 
Drew Theological Seminary, and a graduate of Yale, class of 1865. 

— Prof. Tayler Lewis’ biography of the late President Nott, of 
Union College, announced, two or three years ago, by the late firm 
of Gould & Lincoln, will shortly be published by Sheldon & Co, 

— Prof. Joseph Haven, late of Chicago University, has written 
a “ History of Ancient and Modern Philosophy.” 

— “ Osgood’s Vest-Pocket Edition ” will be published soon, as a 
sort of supplement to “ Little Classics.” 

— Dr. Thomas Hill, late president of Harvard College, has 
written a book called “The True Order of Studies,” which Put- 
nam’s Sons will publish. 

— Frank R. Stockton, a bright and entertaining writer, has col- 
lected a volume of his stories, ‘‘ Tales Out of School,” which 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co, will publish. 

— Julian Hawthorne’s “Saxon Studies,” which have appeared in 
an English periodical and occasioned remark by their hard, unsym- 
pathtetic spirit, will be published in book-form by Osgood & Co, 

— We understand that Prof. T. R. Lounsbury, of Vale College, 
has just written a book on subjects connected with his department, 
Early English. 

— John Wiley & Son, Astor place, New York, do a large book 
importing business for colleges and schools, as well as professors 
and teachers. Books for libraries and samples of new books for 
teachers are free of duty. 


LIST OF BOOKS FUST PUBLISHED. 

[The prices in this list are for cloth lettered, unless otherwise indicated. Import- 
od books are marked with an asterisk: authors’ and subscription books, or 
books published at net prices, with two asterisks. ] 

* St. Paul: His Life, his Work, and his Writings. By W.H. Davenport Adams. 


With ma) 12mo, $1.50. 
* Zsop’s Fables. New edition. With 100 illustrations. 18m mam. 
*A Practical Treatige on Coal Mining. By George G. Andre, F.G.S. Parts V 


and 6 plates. Paper, each $2.00. 
of Positive Law. By the late 
Students, by Robert Campbell. 


and VI. Royal 4to, pages 

Lectures on Jurisprudence. The Philosoph 
— Austin. Abridged for the Use o! 

arge 12mo, $3.00. 

*Beeton’s Pictorial Speller. With numerous illustrations. 18mo, 50 cents. 

*Stories of Bird Life. A Book of Fact and Anecdotes, illustrative of the Habits 
and Intelligence of the Feathered Tribe. By Henry Berthone. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50. 

*Practical Geometry and Engineering Drawing. By George Sydenham Clarke. 
With 20 plates. Demy 4to, pp. 116, $7.20 z 

The Works of Charles Dickens. Illustrated. Gadshill edition. In 15 vols. 

Vol. I. The Pickwick Papers. Crown ree 851, $2.00. ‘ 

*Society of Engineers. Established May, 18 ransactions for 1874. Edited 
by ew F. Nursey, member Society of England, Secretary. ith plates. 
8vo, pp. 173, $7-50. 

Practical Ethics & Schools and Families. By Matilda Fletcher. 8vo, pp. 
154, $1.00. 

History of Trial by Jury. By William Forsyth, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and author of “‘ Hortensius; or History of Lawyers.” 
New edition. Prepared by James Appleton Morgan, Esq., author of “‘ The 
Law of Literature,” etc 8vo, pp. 35%, $3.50. 

*French Classics. Vol. VI. Contents:— Le Joueur, a Comedy, by Regnard, 
and Le Grondeur, a Comedy, by Brueys and Palaprat. Edited, with Eng- 
lish Notes, by Gustave Masson, B. arendon Press Series. 12mo, pp. 


240, $1.00. 

SG pecans of Greek Dialects. Being a Fourth Greek Reader. With Intro- 

ductions and Notes by W. W. Merry, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Lin- 

coln College, Editor of Homer's Odyssey. Books I—XII. Clarendon Press 

Series. 12mo, 371, $2.00. 

*Fifth Greek Reader. Selections from Greek Epic and Dramatic Poetry. 
With Introductions and Notes by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College. 12mo, pp. 333, $2.00. 3 ns, 

The Odyssey of Homer. Translated into English Verse by William Cullen 
Bryant. Roslyn edition. 12mo, pp. 528, $4.00. 

Independent Primary Reader. An Alternative of the Independent First Reader. 
12mo0, pp. 80. Boards, 25 cents. i 

*The Rudiments of German Etymology. A necessary Appendix to every Gere 
man Class-Book. By aed Klein, A.M. 12mo, pp. 93. Bds, 60 cents, 

Impressions of London Social Life. a E. S. Nadal. s2mo, $1.50. : 

*The Natural History Scrap-Book. ith large yap by the best artists, 
and descriptive letter-press. 2vols. Imp. ob]. 8vo. Per volume, $1.00 ;— 
Same, in one vol., $2.00. 

Charles Reade’s Novels. Illustrated Library edition. In 6 vols. Vol. I. 
Griffith Gaunt, and Put Yourself in His Place. 1s2mo, pp. 544, $1.50. 

The Equatorial Needle: or, A Compass which Swings E. and W.; a Magnetic- 

Compass for Iron Ship, and some new Observations on Magnet Manipula- 

tion. By W.A. Ross, author of “ Pyrology; or, Fire Chemistry.’’ 8vo, 

Ppp. 12, paper, 20 cents. 

Li Notes. By A. P. Russell. Crown 8vo, 400. $2.00. 

The Waverley Novels. By Sir Walter Scott. Illustrated Melrose edition. In 
13 vols. Vol. I. Waverley and the Antiquary. Crown 8vo, pp. 1338, $2.00. 

Brought Home. By Hesba Stretton. 16mo, $1.25. : : 

*Journal of the Society of a Engineers. Including Original Communi- 
cations on Telegraphy and Electrical Science. Published under the Super- 
vision of the Editing Committee, and edited by Major Frank Bolton, Hon. 
Secretary, and George Preece, tary. Part 9. (Published Quarterly.) 
Crown 8vo, PP. 184, paper, $2.00. 


Elements of Zoology. A Text-Book. Sanborn Tenney, A.M.,~ Prof. of 

Natural History in Williams College. Illustrated by 750 engravings. 12mo, 
3, $2.50. 
+The History of Robins. By Mrs. Trimmer. With 70 original droning by Gia- 
—— engraved by Rouget, Berveiller, Whymper, Sargent, and Morrison. 
m. 4to, $3.00. 
*Tropical Nature. An Account of the most remarkable Phenomena of Life in 
Tropics. Compiled from the Narratives of distinguished Travelers and 
Observers, chiefly in the Western Hemisphere. With 68 illustrations. Im- 
perial 8vo, $6.00. 

A Catalogue of Plants om without Cultivation within Thee Miles of Am- 
herst College. By wae Tuckerman, M.A., Professor Botany, and 
Charles C. Frost, M.A. 12mo, pp. vi, 98, paper, 50 cents. 

We will furnish any book in the above list on receipt of the retail price, post- 
age paid by us. Address N. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
DODD AND MEAD, NEW YORK. 

> Earnest. By Rev. E. P. Roe, author of “ Barriers Burned 

Away, ing a Chestnut Burr,’’ etc. 

Elsie’s Womanhood. By the Author of the “‘ Elsie Books.” 


Daily Thoughts. By Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, DD. 
Columbus. In the Pioneer and Patriot Series’ By J. S. C. Abbott. 
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Our Friends will aid us to double the circula- 
tion of THE NEW-ENGLAND during the autumn 


months. 
Words spoken for, and good names 
sent to our JOURNAL, will aid us and the work of 


hing. 
tea, Little Work will do great good. 


The Joynes-Otto German Course, 


FOR PUBLIC & ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
First Book..---+ $ .40 | Specimen copies to Teachers, half 
SgconD BooK..-+ 1.00 please to 
READER. «++ 1.25 HENRY Hout 

39 25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 
School Records. 


SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOB-SAVING, CHEAP, 
EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


No. 1, Dairy anp Montuty Recorp, Pocket Form. 
Names written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 

No. 2, MonTHLY AND YEARLY Recorp. 
One entry of names sufficient for all particulars, for 
one year ;—50 pages folio, $1.00. 

No. 3, MonTHLY YRAR CARD, one card lasts a year. 

No. 4, MonTHLty Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

No. 5, Weekty Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are Report-Cards, showing pupil’s record 
in Attendance, Deportment, and Scholarship. Price of each 
with envelopes, $4.50 per 100. : 

(@~ Sample Sheets of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 15 cents, 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 


38 ef 758 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN HB, TUCKER, Agent, 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


The Favorite School Text-Books. 


(GOWPERTHWAL T & 00.8 
Epucarionat Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR'S Mathematica! Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


Catalogues FREE.—Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, \ New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,$ 89 Brattle St., Boston. 


CARPETS! 
CARPETS! 


Carpets! Carpets! 


CHEAP 
CHEAP 


CHEAP 
CHEAP 


Paper Hangings! 


We have on hand a large and choice assortment, 
among which are a lot of 


6 15,000 ROLLS at 6 Cents per Roll. 
Window Shades 


CURTAIN FIXTURES, 


Upholstery Goods, Picture Mouldings, 
Lace Curtains, Picture Cord, &c. 


Lowest Cash Prices. 


G. ABBOTT & CO. 


Carpets, Paper Hangings, Window Shades, 


4) Washington, near Hanover St. 


38 BOSTON. 


Subscription, One Dollar. With NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, $3.40 for both journals. 


Cash require 
Address 


Itt and 113 William St, NEW YORK, 


with order. 


A. S. BARNES & CoO., 


or 32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


f 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Military, Sporting, Hunting, and Target 
breech mechanism. 


: J Breech-loading Rifles, Carbines, and Pistols, all of uniform 
Pronounced by the highest military authorities, renowned sportsmen, noted hunters, and champion 


marksmen to be the easiest of manipulation, simplest in construction, mest accurate at all ranges. The Champion Gun of 
the World, having beaten a, from all natiens at ‘‘ Wimbledon,” “ Dollymount,” and “ Creedmoor,” Manufac- 


turers also of Breech-loading 


ouble and Single Barreled Shot-guns, superior to all foreign makes and at much less 


Likewise Revolvers, Pistols, and Derringers; Army, Navy, Police, House, and Pocket sizes ;—one, two, four, five, and 
six shots. New model Army Revolver, just out; the best extant. Ammunition, &c., &c. ” : 


Armory at ILION, N. Y¥ 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 28: and 285 Broadway, N. Y. (Box 3994). 


RBROOK’S | 


For vale by 


Dr. Nichols’ Wrought Iron| 
FURNACE. 


The question of properly 
and ventilating 
houses is one of such vi- 
tal importance in a san- 
itary as well as an econ- 
omical sense, that no one 
can afford to disregard 
the merits of such an 
heating apparatus as will 
obviate the danger users 
of Cast Iron Furnaces are 


subjected to in the con- 
tinual leakage of poison- 
ous gas and dust, for it is 
impossible to construct 
furnaces of castiron and 


riori 
c Dr. Jas. R. Nichols, Editor of Boston Journal 
of Chemistry, are apparent, and appeal at once 
to the common sense of the purchaser, for this 
furnace does away with the serious objections 
which have exis against hot-air furnaces, and 
its sanitary advantages are such as to commend 
it to the attention of all intelligent house owners 
and heads of families. 

The Pamphlet, containing matter of interest 
to users of Hot-Air Furnaces, will be furnished 
upon application. 

ELEVEN SIZES, BRICK AND PORTABLE. 

Manufactured by Le BOSQUET BROTHERS, 


HAVERHILL, M Office and Sales- 
room, 14 Bedford Street, Boston. 38h 


For Schools, Colleges, and all Business Purposes. 
UNRIVALED. 13 


Reading Nursery. 


EVERGREENS, 
at this Nursery, grown on the spot, suit 
to this latitude. 

Twenty-eight years of ience in this 
en eae us to advise what it is well to 
plant; and our culture, if examined, 
enable visitors to see how to treat trees. 


in variety. It is proper to 


Extra APPLE and PEAR, ROCK 
MAPLE, &c., &c. 


Send for Catalogue, containing 40 pages, 
with 25 illustrations and much instruction. 


J. W. MANNING, 
READING. MASS. 


Misfit Carpets! 


Trish Funiper. 


Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 
i Oil M &e., 
attings, 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


BOYNTON'S 
Wrought- Iron 
Furnace! 


Last winter’s use 
roved them to 
unequaled b 
any Furnace sol 
for POWER 
Durability, and 
Economy. 
Examine these 
before purchas- 
others. Sold 
y Dealers gen- 
erally. 
RICHARDSON, 
BOYNTON & OO. 
Manufacturers, 


234 Water 8t., N.Y. 
27 


Send for circular. 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IBON. TRIPLE BADIATOR. 
; An experience of twenty-eight 


this to the public. 


It has more and heat- 
ing capacity than any other Fur- 
nace in the market. For ease of 
management, freedom from dust 
amen 2nd gas, and economy in fuel, it 
has no equal. 

The is sed/- 
clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely 
moved. 

Has a new combined ANT}- 
CLINKER SHAKING AND 

DUMPING GRATE, with 
Patented Fune 15, 1875. and handle, which can be opera- 
ted by any person, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most cafacious 
Ash-pit with adjustable Sifting Grate ever made. 

AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 

a a Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
ings, furnished on application. 
0. W. WHITE & CO. 
git Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEHEEHL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
seph Gillott’ s, ) descriptive name 


(40 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 
ox John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 1 


Pri School 
just what are wanted.” Samples sent 
of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGE 


New-England Bureau of Education. 


Teachers and School Officers will address 
F. B. SNOW, Manager, 
22 No. 16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, Mass, 


years warrants us in presenting | 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, Very Easy to Erase, 

Rem: Biack. 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion 
be it. oiled 

t is easily applied with ordi int brush, and persons 
with common skill can make blackboard, any 
smooth surface, which will be from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface. 


price: N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y¥. 


112 William 8t. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
School Stationery and Furniture. 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 
Catalogues sent on applicatien, with stamp. 36m 


SILICATE 


LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 


Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
Stores. N. Y¥. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
191 Fulton St, Cor. Church. 


FIR: “-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
VIS". ING CARDS, ali 10 varieties 


with your name neatl inted on them all, sent post-paid to 
any oddjees by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 Cte. 
Sample sheet, of 60 different designs for printing, sent with 
each new order. Ww. C. CANNON, 

46 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 


{State where you saw this advertisement. ] 14 eb 


Warran 
lijustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnati. 


SILI CATE 
AER, For Slate or Lead iste 


and extensively U 
for the last Six Vears by the 


Boards of Education 


New York, Philadelphia, 
many Schools. 

Leading k Stores and 
Stationers keep then (ome) 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 


"191 Fulton St., cor. Church. 
free, Sample to Teachers 


| | BOARRS 
THE UNRIVALED | 
RIFLE WTSILICATE 
SLIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 
The 
or LADIES and GENTLEMEN 
Maiden Lane. PN TEN A DAY. | 
DOUBLES THE STRENGTH IN THREE MONTHS. | 
= DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
a RESHES AND INVIGORATES. af 
| REMOVES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 
aaa TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
iJ WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. 
— INCREASES THE GENERALVITALITY. 
4 Ht RECOMMENDED BY LEADING PHYSICIANS. 
[Pat. Mch. 28, 1871. ‘The many points of su- a oF PO. 4 
| | 
Maynard & Noyes’ Writing i 
~ UU f 
CHEAR | 
SHADE, anv ORNAMENTAL 
Balls of Copper. and Tin, 
tr lant ; i tories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, ; 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, ec. 
| 
AWYER DRAWING RULES, 


iv NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Valuable Catalogues. Teachers’ Exchange. 
yy situation by a young man of experience, 


JOHN ILEY & SON, as instructor in Classics and in English branches: Can 

15 Astor Place, New York, oe best és from college instructors. Address 
. H., care this Office. 394 

Publish the following valuable Catalogues: 

: sisti YOUNG MAN, recently graduated at the Massachu- 

ig of Tent A setts Normal Art wuhes a situation as teacher 


Books and Practical Works on Agriculture, Architecture, 
Astronomy, Assaying, Carpentry, Chemistry, By references. Apply by letter to 
1. C., Offi 


Drawing and Painting, Dycing Calico 
eering (Civil and Mihtary), Iron and Iron Trade Manual, ANTED — A situation by a Teacher of experience, a 
Metall , Machinery, Mechanics, Manufactures, Mineral- scollege graduate. The highest testi sale furnished 


low-pipe Analysis, Naval Ordnance and Gunnery, | Address 


and 
Sk building, Soap, Steam-engines, Ventilation, &c., &c. , 
a full ist of John Ruskin’s Works. ig and Day School ; hes have, 
operation for 20 years; average number ily 
II. Of SAMUEL BAGSTER & SON’S PUBLICA- day . 
te 


TIONS and others, consisting of Bibles and Testaments in | PUP! , schol Price 

various languages, and Helps to the Study of the Bible, as imimedia pane given. Address W. H. G., Box i ae 
Lexicons, Reading Lessons, Concordances, &c., | ~ °F and, Me. 34 

in Greek, 


ebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, &c. For SA LE—Buildi 
Ill. A GENERAL CLASSICAL CATALOGUE of ably adapted for B 


x 20, Petersham, Mass. 35¢ 


conveniently located, and admir- 
Classical School or Ladies’ Sem- 


the most valuable and latest SCIENTIFIC PUBLICA- | inary, and summer boarding, with beautiful surroundings ;— 

TIONS, te which is added a full list of WEALE’S SCI-| accommodations for ~ 

ENTIFIC SERIES (over 100 8vo pages). TRA 
*,* Nos. I. and II. gratis and free by mail, and No. III. 

free by mail on receipt of Tex: Cents. 39 


Offered at half its cost ; 
m Orcutt, West Lebanon, 


terms easy. 
33 tf 


Apply to 
New re. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


ROST & ADAMS, eat 
Importers and dealers in every description of 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
ARCHITECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ STATIONERY. 
Sheet Wax, 
and all Materials used for Wax-Flower alien 
33 m 33 and 35 Cornutt, BOSTON. 


RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A. A. WALKER & CO., 

No. 594 IMPORTERS, } Next North 
Washington St. { BOSTON. Globe Theatre. 

ax er re mer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, ber ah orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attendedto. Send for Catalogue. 


Woner, 77, University Place "NEW YORK. Large 
Divi 
assortment of Sinadieneuns Literature, School Beoks. etc. 
Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 
Bulletin of European Literature, 25 cts. per annum for post- 


New-York Homeopathic Medical College, © WINTHROP 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 


| Wrought Iron Furnace. 


15 22 


sessions of the College 

October, and end on the last Thursday ef Feb- 
full course of Lectures, $100 ;—Fees for 

course (which includes the lectures of the entire term| This superior heater has been fully tested for three years, 


of three years), invariably in advance, $160 ;— Matriculation and especially the past severe Winter, where in 


$5.00 ;—Practical Anatomy, $10 ;—Graduation fee, $30; 
CHURCHES & SCHOOL-HOUSES 


uates of other Medical Colleges, $50 ;—Students who 
have attended two full courses at other ——— ee 
Liat For 

—_ as well as in private dwellings, it has given unbounded satis- 
faction for its pleasant and powerful heat with a small amount 
OHN F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, of fuel. It is easily managed, and keeps a continual fire all 


particulars . W. DOWLING, Dean, No. 
568 Fifth Avenue, 22 

and manufacturer of all kinds of Society Pins and | wj Send ircular 
Badges. Secret Society, Base Ball, Boating, and. 
Badges. Pins, Medals, etc., a specialty. Superior work- 
1 lower than the lowest. Estimates and 


designs furni 
Samples of College work always on hand. 26 38 ‘ 
EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Agents. 


THE EXCELSIOR SCHOOL DESK 


on scientific principles, conforms perfect to 
the bodily shape in a sitting posture. . 

It has an ample seat-support, and does not 
cause spinal di ties. he hinges and seat- 
su are so arranged that the desks cannot 
w loose. The woodwork is ash and black- 
walnut. They are of best material throughout. 

_ Over Excelsior School Desks are now 
in use. y are used in Pawtucket, Woonsock- 
cb Willimantic, Biddeford, Gardner, Leominster, 
Nahant, Franklin, Medway, and numerous places 
in New England; also in Philadelphia, Brookly 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, St. Louis, 
way extensively West. 

e ask particular attention to these School 
Desks ; and school directors are invited to send for 
ILLUSTRATED CaTALOGuE and prices. A sample 
will be sent to any Board of Education contem- 
plating the purchase of School Furniture. 

Liberal inducements will be offered purchasers 
this season. Don’t purchase till you have exam- 
ined the Excelsior 

Address 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
98 North Street, BOSTON. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Ridpath’s School History 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Educators are earnestly invited to critically examine this new and valuable work. Among its many distinctive 
excellences are the unity, accuracy, and brilliancy of the Narrative; its freedom from prejudice and partiality ; 
the elegance, beauty, and originality of the Style, and its superb Illustrations. These consist of beautifully col- 
ored chronological charts, applying the objective method to the study of History; a series of progressive maps, 
showing the territorial growth and changes of the country ; numerous topographical diagrams, and over forty first- 
the most distinguished characters who have figured in our history. 
the author on his signal success in adapting the work to the need 
Copies for examination to Teachers and school-officers on receipt of 


of both teacher and student. Price $1.75. 
half price. Specimen pages sent free on application. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
“4m 1003 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Representative Booksellers 


NEW ENGLAND. 


(/n this column we give a list of Booksellers in various 
farts of New England to whom any Teacher may send 
Jor any book desired and know that the order will receive 


prompt attention, or of whom they may buy books or school 
ya gr in person be sure of able dealing and the 
st terms. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
ave the | assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books for students and teachers of 
all grades, who are invited to call and examine. 23 


JT OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 St., 10 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON 


Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for k Wiison, Hinkie & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 
New-England Agents for AMERICAN EpuCATIONAL SERIES 
published’ by Ivison, B Taylor, & Co. 

We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


ICHOLS & HALL, 


32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
and Miscellaneous Books, and Staple Stationery. 


UTTLE & CO., 
Rutland, Vt. 
Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for ro p. illus. catal Sree. 


OOKBUYERS will find their orders 
executed with intelligence and promptness by GEO. 
E. STEVENS & CO., Booksellers, Cincinnati, O. 
Letters of omny as to prices, etc., are invited. Any books 
will be carefully forwarded on receipt of the advertised price. 


Agents Wanted. 


we. 1000 AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men and 
omen, want- 
the CEN TENNIAL 
GAZETT FX of the UNITED STATES. 
Shows the grand results of 100 years of Freedom and 
Progress. New and complete. Over 1000 Illustrated. 
Itis a whole Library.— Boston Globe. Not a luxury, 
but a necessity.—/nter-Ocean. All classes buy it, and 
agents make from $100 y $200 a month. 
Want General Agent in every city of over 10,000, Address 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 32m 


A NEW BOOK 
MARK TWAIN, 


i ready for Canvassers. Now, then, is the time to get 

erritory. Don’t pa to experiment on other books. Take 
one you know will . Prompt action will give you choice 
of field, and Golden Returns. Get on the course at once, 
and you will win. Outfit costs nothing,— everything 
nished. Send in your Pm, ee towns you want, or for 
circulars, at once. ddress 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
17 HARTFORD, CONN. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


The term opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. The full 
course of study occupies two years. A Special class in 
Drawing, from the beginning of the term till the Thanks- 
giving recess, under the instruction of Miss Browning, late 
a student in the South Kensington Museum ef London, 
will furnish the teachers of Connecticut an excellent oppor- 
tunity to enter upon the study of this important art. 

For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

27 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 


course of study two 
epecial classes of students. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen of 


e, and must declare their intention of teaching in 
Schools of Rhode Island, 
ddress, ircular or in 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwr tt, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. I. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD, 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 

(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Bize 6 by 8 Inches. 

Ooe side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s 

lass No, and Date, ruled spaces hirty- weelend 
Yor number of errors, On . ten side 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ertises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 


years. 
This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proo. 
Ny ee written upor and erased thousands 
hhmes. 
Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,) on receipt of the re- 
‘ail price, 10 cents 
For introduction, a liberal discount will be made 


Address, 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass, 


pub- 


Hoclectic Series, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Cincinnati and New York. 


New Books — Just |ssued. 
Harvey's Language Lessons, 


First Lessons in the English Language; by Tuomas W. 
Harvey, A.M., author of Elementary and 
Practical Grammar of the English Language, and of the 
Graded-School Readers. 12mo, 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price 30 cents. Sifigle sample copies and supplies for 
first introduction, 22 cents; supplies for in uction in 
exchange for other corresponding books in use, 15 cents 
per copy. 


Thalheimer’s History of England. 


A History of England for the Use of Schools; by M. E. 
THALHEIMER, author of Ancient and Medizval and 
Modern History. 12mo, 288 es, illustrated. Price 
$1.50. Supplies for first introduction, and single sample 
copies for examination with a view to first introduction, 
$1.13 per copy. 


Ray's Differential & Integral Calculus. 


Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus, with Numerous 
Examples and Applications to Analysis and Geometry ; 
by James G. CLark, A.M., Professor in William Jewell 
College. 8vo, sheep, 440 pages. Price $2.25. Sample 
supplies for first introduction, and single sample copies 

examination with a view to first introduction, $1.69 
per copy. 


Schuyler’s Trigonom’y & Mensuration. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Mensuration; by 
A. Scnuyier, LL. D., Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics and Logic in Baldwin University, author of Prin- 
ciples of Logic, Cue Algebra, and Surveying and 

avigation. 8vo, cloth, 184 pa and ;Loganthmic 
Tables. Price $1.50. Supplies for first introduction, 
and single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction, $1.13. 


Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 


A Manual of English Rhetoric, designed for the use of 
classes in High S ls and Colleges; by A. D. Hep- 
BURN, Professerin Davidson College, N.C. 12mo, cloth, 
280 pa Price $1.25. Single sample copies and sup- 
plies for first introduction, 94 cents; for introduction in 
exchange for corresponding books in use, 63 cts. 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers and 
Primary Speller. 


BY THOS. W. HARVEY, 
Author of Elemen. and Practical Grammar of English Lang. 
SPECIAL PRICES. 

(1st, Retail ; 2d, Introduction; 34, Exchange price.) 
Harvey’s Graded-School First Reader, $.20 .15 .10 
Harvey's Graded-School Second Reader, .45 .34 .23 
Harvey’s Graded-School Third Reader, .60 .45 .30 
Harvey’s Graded-School Fourth Reader, .90 .68 .45 
Harvey’s Graded-School Fifth Reader, 1.15 .87 .58 
Harvey's Graded-School Primary Speller, .20 .15 .10 
Single sample copies for examination, with a view to first 
introduction, sent by mail post-paid on receipt of “Intro- 

duction’’ price. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Eclectic Historical Atlas, 
Venable’s Dramas and Dramatic Scenes. 
Norton’s Elements of Physics. 

Kriisi’s Life of Pestalozzi. 

White's Graded-School Arithmetics. 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, 

Harvey's Language Course. 

Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History. 
Thalheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton's Natural Philosophy. 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 
Eclectic Classical Series, 
Duffet’s French Method. 
Gow’s Morals and Manners. 


&c, , & 


Descriptive Crrcurars AND Price List on AP- 
PLICATION. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
NEW-ENGLAND AGENT 
For the Zelectic Educational Series, 
3 School Street, Boston. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati and New York, 29 
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